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For the Companion. 


A FEATHERED SPRINTER. 


Riding over the wearisome stretch of a Texan 
trail our party of three found the dull monotony 
of yellow mesa almost unbearable. All was 
shimmering, dazzling silence, broken only by the 
interminable plod, plod of horses’ feet in the 
sun-warmed sand. 

Far as eye could see extended a seared plain, 

rising and falling in easy undulations like billows 
of sand. Scattered all over the landscape were 


dusty, ghostly cactuses, standing like wraiths of | 
a departed forest, stretching gaunt arms to warn | 


us that water was not to be found in their domain. 
Through all this desolation the faint trail wound 
over the land like the parched skin of some 
mighty serpent. 

“Biff,” a mongrel fox-terrier of abnormally 
long legs, rare speed and endurance, ranged to 
and fro, ahead and behind, seeking for sport. 
His head was generally full of mischief and his 
nose full of cactus thorns. He prided himself 
upon being a smart dog, and above all a runner. 

Wearily scanning the distance ahead, I suddenly 
noticed a lithe, brown bird standing in the trail 
and holding itself as proudly as a bantam cock. 
It was, beyond question, a ‘“road-runner,”’ or 
chaparral-cock, the first we had seen on the trip. 

We approached within sixty yards before Biff 
caught sight of the bird, which stood at least 
three hundred vards from safe cover. Biff had 
longed for just such a chance, and he stole ahead 
like a pointer drawing upon a covey of quail. 

When about thirty vards from the long-tailed 
bird the dog made a sudden rush. At the same 
instant the chaparral- 
cock turned and sped 
away for the nearest 
cover. We urged on 
our horses and clat- 
tered in chase on the 
instant. 

My mount was part 
thoroughbred, and by 
no means a bad per- 
former ‘‘on the flat,’ but he could not keep 
pace with the slim brown bird. Biff was a 
noted runner and he stretched away at his top- 
most speed, lying down to his work until his 
ribs almost touched the sand. Faster and faster 
he sped till he was running his swiftest. 

It was a pretty race. 
graceful bird, with wings half-spread, long tail 
streaming straight behind and swift legs blurred 
into a haze below—a graceful, hazy shape gliding 
with a smooth motion a few inches above the 
rising and falling trail. The stanch little dog 
behind did his best, our horses thundered along 
at the greatest speed possible under their some- 
what heavy kits for a good three hundred yards. 

The brave brown bird never varied its marvel- 
lous speed, and reached cover just about as far 
ahead of its pursuers as when it started on the 
race. We were out-footed fairly, and Biff had 
obtained his first experience of a feathered 
sprinter. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


* 
* 








STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 


“‘Speakin’ of strange, cur’ous disappearances, 
and so on,” remarked Elkanah Hobbs to Peter 
Hobart, as the two old men sat in the sun 
watching the progress of the foundations of 
Squire Jennings’s new house, ‘there was a 
pecooliar kind of thing happened once when I 
was down South, along with brother Jabez and 
*Zek’el Nott.”’ 

‘Well, go ahead,”’ 
cally. He never attempted to teil a story himself, 
but was a most excellent listener. 


‘*Well,”’ began Mr. Hobbs, **we was trailin’ it, 7 


we three fellers, through a kind of a thicketty 
wood, and it was pooty hard work, I tell ye. I 
forget jest where ‘twas, and I don't recall what 
we was doin’ there, any way, but there we was, 
whether or no. We was goin’ one abreast, and 
pickin’ our way best we could, and gittin’ pooty 
well scratched, and our garments some tore. 

**’Zek’el Nott, he led off, and I come next, and 
brother Jabez he brought up the rear. ‘Zek'el 
was turrible spry, and. he kept gittin’ way ahead 
of me and Jabez, as we was both hefty built and 
kind of slow-movin’. “Twas a warm day, and 
*Zek’el he had left his gun behind with me, on 
account of somethin’ havin’ happened to mine 
so’s’t I couldn't fire it. 
run into any wild beasts in them woods that he 
was afeard of, and if there was any smail fry to 
be shot, he'd jest as lieves I'd ‘tend to ‘em. 

“Well, I secrabbled along as well as I could, 
and finally I come out toa kind of a clearin’—and 
what do ye think I see ?”’ 

Peter Hobart shook his head, but declined to 
offer any conjecture. 

‘“‘Well, sir, it was enough to freeze a feller stiff, 
I tell ye. Ther’ was poor ‘Zek’el’s coat, with a 
great piece chawed out of it, and his hat with the 





Ahead was the slim,!| 


said Peter Hobart, laconi- | 


He said we shouldn’t | 


brim of it all gone—and not another namable 
thing! That was everythin’ there was left of 
*Zek’el, seemingly. 

“Well, I set down an’ waited till Jabez come 
up, and then Ae set down and we counselled wha 
we'd better do. Of course we see plain enonh 
what had happened. ‘Zek’el had been attacked | 
by some sizeable wild beast, and kerried off to 
the creature's lair after a tussle. 

“We called and halloed, but there wa'n’t any 
answer; and we looked to see if the ground was | 
tromped down any partic’lar way, but we | 


had to give it up and start on. 

“I tell ye we was pooty heavy-hearted! *Taint 
a pleasant thing to leave a feller comrade some- 
wher’s, nobody knows where,: bein’ eat up by a 
wild beast. It was pooty hard fer Jabez and me. 
*Zek’el left a widder and two childern.’ 

“So you never see him again!’ ejaculated 
Peter Hobart, who up to this point had hoped the 
story would turn out cheerfully, as Mr. Hobbs’s 
stories usually had done in times past. 





Mr. Hobbs, with visible reluctance. 

**We come on him when we'd got through the 
last piece 0’ woods. He was settin’ on a kind of 
a hummock, smokin’. 

‘*He allowed his coat was an awful heavy one, 
an’ old, so he'd throwed it off, only tearin’ out a | 
piece big enough fer his wife to put in her clothes- | 
bag, where she allus kept a sample of all the 
clothes he'd ever had, with the dates when he 
give up wearin’’em. He said she never’d forgive 
him if he hadn't kept that piece. 

‘“‘And his hat had got ketched in a brambly 
bush, and the brim had ripped right off, on 
account of a stitch bein’ started when he tried to 
j unketch it. He reckoned the hat wa’n’t much 


| good, anyway, and he had a handkerchief tied 


round his head. He said ’twas a sight cooler.” 
| “But you said he left a widder and two 
childern,’’ said Mr. Hobart, who, after making up 
his mind to the fearful tragedy, had a feeling that 
| he had been defrauded. 

“Well, what if I did?’’ inquired Mr. Hobbs, 
testily. ‘I didn’t say when he left’em. "Taint 
necessary fer a man to be chawed up by a wild 
beast to leave a widder and two childern, I 
persume to say ;”’ and rising abruptly, he left Mr. 
Hobart to think ‘t over. 


—<@e — 


| WAITING. 





One of the most impressive religious services 
ever held, even in great cathedrals, is described | 


by the author of ‘‘Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.” 
He is the chaplain of the Missions for Seamen 
at Deal, and has known, at first hand, many a 
story of terrible and dramatic wrecks on the 
treacherous banks known as the Goodwins. 


“On the evening of one stormy day it was | 


reported that a man was seen running to and fro 


east, and there was a lee tide, it would have been 
useless to launch the life-boat. The tide would 
be over at half past ten, but until then nothing 
could be done, and so the usual service was held 
with about sixty splendid old seamen present. 

“At all times these meetings were of over- 

| whelming interest, but now must be added to the 

dramatic picture the distant and apparently 
deserted figure, just seen through the rifts in the 
mist, and the eager, sympathetic faces of the 
boatmen, in their absolute helplessness for a few 
long hours. 

“Tam only recording the barest facts when I 
say that the response of ‘Good Lord, deliver us!’ 
following that most solemn of all the petitions of 

| the Litany, was touching beyond the power of 
words to describe. In the midst of the service I 
stopped and said: 

‘**Has any man another suggestion to offer? 
Shall we telegraph for the Dover tug ?’ 

‘A short discussion proved this to be useless, 
and the service went on. The hymns sung at 
that service were three in number: 


“*Light in the a. sailor, 
Jay is at hand 


“*Reseue the siutinine,* 
and then 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’ 


“No man could fail to think, at each part of the 
service, of the poor, forlorn figure on the Good- 
wins, now in such dire need of help. 

“They launched at nine o’clock, and finally 
worked into Trinity Bay, in the very heart of the 
Goodwins. They could see nothing in the inky 
blackness, and hear nothing but the hollow 

| thunder of breaking surf. Then they steered the 
boat into the midst of the breakers and ran before 
the wind. 

“The hungry sea raged round the life-boat like 

a pack of wolves. It literally boiled over her as 
she flew before the gale and the impulse of the 
swell astern. Some were of the opinion that the 
wreck had disappeared, but the coxswain carried 
all hearts with him when he said : 
| We're not going home till we see and search 
| that wreck from stem to stern.’ 
| So they anchored in Trinity Bay, and when, 
about half-past three, the gray dawn stole over 
| the horizon, they began their hunt. They found 
| the wreck and the one survivor of the crew, the 
| Norwegian captain, a man who had lived through 
that awful night with death staring him in the 
face, and who, when taken ashore and warmed 
| and comforted, could only lav his head upon his 
| arms and sob over the loss of his companions." 


couldn't find any signs to help us; and at last we | 


“Why, yes, we did see him again,” admitted | 





on the Goodwins, and that a new wreck could be | 
distinguished there; but as the wind was north- | 
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FACE-THE-LIONS 


~~ in Seven chapters: 





Chapter IV.— Storm-stricken. 


“Our troubles, Dorothy,’’ said her mother, 
“chiefly arose out of the unhappy times when 
friend turned against friend, brother against 
brother, even father against son. My own father, 
Michael Tallman, was a poor clergyman—chap- 
lain in the family of Sir John Ferrars, whose old 
home near St. Ives I have often shown you. 
That old hall, long shut up, and a few mortgaged 
acres are all that now remain to Sir John’s son, 
Sir Everard, of his heritage. 

‘““My mother died when I was about your age, 
and after that father and I lived alone. Francis 
Denison was a fellow-student of young Everard 
Ferrars at Oxford, and came to the hall as his 
tutor when I was sixteen. A year later we were 
married. 

“You know that my father, my husband and 
the Ferrars family were strong Royalists, though 
all others in the neighborhood were Parliament 
folk—your father, lass, and his father among 
them. Miles and I had always been good friends ; 
we might, perchance, even then have become 
more than friends had not fate brought Francis 
Denison to Ferrarsholme. 

“The great Oliver Cromwell was a St. Ives 
man, and his cousin, Master John Hampden, 
became about that time the man in highest 
esteem in all England with the Puritans. For 
my part, I cared little for either king or Parlia- 
ment, but naturally I inclined rather to the side 
of those I loved best. 

“It would ill beseem me to say aught to per- 
suade your father’s child that my way of thinking 
then was the right way; truly, since I have been 
Miles’s wife I have changed my opinion. 

“The king’s troubles began shortly after I was 
married. Sir John Ferrars got up a company 
for his service, which both his son and my 
husband joined. They went to Oxford, whither 
I went also, and of the sorrows of those years I 
care not to speak. My poor young husband died 
at Marston Moor, bravely fighting for the king, 
and I came back, with my fatherless boy, to my 
old home. 

“But alack-a-day! change and sorrows had 
come there, too. My father was dead, and my 
old acquaintances all turned the cold shoulder to 
the widow of a ‘malignant,’ as they called the 
king’s friends. 
Miles Barclay befriended me; she took me to her 
home, and cared for me and my boy as if we had 
been her own. 


“Miles was away, serving in the Parliament | 


army, until a year later. Atthe battle of Naseby 
he received the wound that crippled him, and 


then perforce came home to stay; but we did not | 


marry until several years later, when my Charley 
was eight years old. 

“Just before that the widow of Sir John Ferrars 
had come to St. Ives, acting in the interest of her 
son, who dared not come himself. As she knew 
my opinions, she had me up at Ferrarsholme 
often, and became much interested in my boy. 


She proposed I should entrust him to her care for | upon the stile that led from the orchard into a bit | thought of it so scares every one, 


afew years. It was hard to consent, yet at last I 


Only the widowed mother of | 


did so, for 1 thought the proposal much to 
the child’s advantage. 
‘Lady Ferrars and Sir Everard had then 
“no power at home, but they had friends 
in Ingh station abroad. 
pretty boy farewell just three months before 
I married your father. He abode with 
Lady Ferrars until her death, four years 
later, then came back to me, a bright, 
manly youth and an ardent Royalist. 

“At first all was happy. My boy’s chatter 
about his ‘royal master’ pleased me, and Miles 
would not be angry with one so young 
—my own ‘Prince Charley,’ as I nick- 
named him in those first happy days. 
You were just learning: to talk, and 
you quickly caught the name, and 
always called him so. 

“Charley loved you so dearly that 
Miles overlooked much in him, but as 
|the lad grew older, and each stood 
| stouter by his own opinion, real dis- 
| sensions arose, and I could no longer 
| keep peace between them. 

“At last, unknown to Miles, Charles 
| began communications with Sir Everard 
Ferrars, then with the king in Flanders, 
and a letter of Charley’s fell into your 
father’s hands. Miles said its contents 
| were high treason, though to me it 
| seemed little but boyish braggadocio 
| about what he would like to do, rather 
than what he intended. 

“There was a sore quarrel between 
| your father and my lad, and Charley 
| Was so spoken to that he had no choice 
| but to leave his stepfather’s roof. 
| “I must not blame your father; 
thinking as he did, he could hardly 
have acted otherwise. But I lost my 
boy. I have never seen him since until 
the other night. I did once hear from 
him after the king came back and the 
Royalists were again in power. Troub- 
| led times came then for your father’s 
| party; his estates were about to be 
| confiscated, and we should have been 
thrown homeless and penniless upon 
the world had not Charles induced Sir 
Everard to exert his influence in our 
favor. 

“For my sake, as the widow of 
Francis Denison, the threatened con- 
fiscation was, withheld; but it has 
always been a sore point with your 
father that he was forced to owe such a 
favor to Charles. 

“That is about all, lass. I have had 
my own troubles, as you see, but the 
Lord has been so good to me through 
all that I will still trust Him to grant 
|me one crowning blessing—the recon- 
ciliation of my husband and son.”’ 

Dorothy’s heart, after this story, was 
so full of sympathy for her mother 
and Charles that she was disposed to 
regard her father’s conduct severely, 
and was heroically minded to tell him 
of her opinion upon the first good 
chance; but she found, when oppor- 
tunity offered, that her courage failed 
her; and then, too, when she was with 
her father her sympathies began to 
waver. 

Miles was so grave and subdued, so 
unusually gentle, though manifestly unhappy 
under the inner conflict not only with his wife's 
| wishes, but with his own unruly spirit, that his 
| daughter’s heart yearned over him, and she grew 
| too pitiful to show him that she, too, must be 
| ranked among his opponents. 

One pleasant evening a few days later Dolly 
| found him, with his pipe in his mouth, seated 





| of pasture-land. 


So I bade my | 


‘Hast found me, lass?’’ he said, gazing down 
affectionately upon her; and then Dolly stood by 
his side, her head leaning against his shoulder, 
for some time quite silent. At last, rather 
abruptly, she said: 

“Father, think you there is any likelihood of 
the Plague coming to St. Ives ?”’ 

‘Who has been talking to you about the 
Plague ?’’ said Miles, sharply. 

“I have been listening to Uncle Easy over 
yonder talking of what he heard about it at 
Huntingdon; and then, besides—my brother 
Charles spoke of it to mother and me.” 

Dolly’s heart beat violently as she uttered the 
| forbidden name. There was a moment of silence. 
| Then ignoring the latter part of her reply, her 
| father said, coldly : 

“Methinks, child, you might find better 
| employment than in listening to a half-witted old 
} man like Ezekiel Morrow.” 

| «But, father, it is not only Uncle Easy’s talk ; 
the pestilence is surely at Ramsey. A _ peddler 
| who came straight from thence told Joan Strong 
| this day that there had been three deaths of it 
within a week.” 


it? Uncle Easy says he has had it; do you 
suppose that can be true ?”’ 

“Very likely; it does not always ki". A 
certain doctor whom I knew when I was in the 
army talked to me much about it in those days. 
He had made the disease a study in its homes in 
Turkey and Syria; the countries of the infidel 
and the Jew. He held that it would not be so 
deadly were it more skilfully treated. For those 
poor wretches whose blood was foul through vice, 
drunkenness and unwholesome living there was 
no hope; but for reasonably healthy people, he 
believed the Plague need be no more fatal than 
other violent irruptive fevers. He assured me 
that good nursing, cleanliness and pure air might 
heal.the disorder.” 

“How does the disease act, father?’’ asked 
Dolly, strangely fascinated by the gruesome 
subject. 

“] have seen but little of it, the Lord be 
thanked,”’ replied her father. ‘I believe there 
comes first a racking headache, heart-sickness 
and vomiting; then there comes a mighty fever, 
and sooner or later, sure sign of the true plague, 
a breaking out of carbuncles and poisonous 


. 





“HAST FOUND ME, LASS?” 


| ‘That is sad news indeed,” said Miles, ‘if it 


be true.” 
| ‘Had you heard naught of it, father?” 

“The theme was in every man’s mouth the last 
day I was in Huntingdon,” he replied, “but I 
cared not to spread the rumor. Ill news flies 
apace at best.” 

“It must be a fearsome illness, that even the 

”* said Dolly, 
thoughtfully. ‘Does no one get well who takes 


| tumors, which cause the sick one direful agony. 
| Ask no more, lass; surely it is not a theme one 


would dwell upon without need.” 

“That is a lion that it would be wise to flee 
from,”’ said Dolly, after a thoughtful pause. ‘TI 
know you are brave, father, but surely even you 
must fear the Plague.”’ 

“T might perchance,’’ said Miles, “did I not 
know Who it is that sends forth the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness, and the destruction 
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that wasteth at noonday. Child, learn to say of 
the Lord, ‘He is my refuge and my fortress, my 
God in whom I will trust,’ and thou wilt not fear 


to face the Plague or any other lion that may | 


come.” 

As he spoke Master Barclay put his arm around 
his daughter. She hid her face upon his breast 
and said softiy, ‘At least I will no longer be 
afraid of you, father. You know that I have 
seen my brother. May I not talk to you about 
him ?”’ 

«’Tis an unprofitable subject, lass.’ 

But his tone was not unkindly, and gathering 
courage Dolly went on: 

‘‘Mother bas told me of all the old troubles, 
but surely it were wiser to forget the past, and be 
friends, were it only for mother’s sake. I know 
you can have no ill will toward his person; he is 
so kind, so handsome, and withal so merry, and 
I do believe he is good also. I know he has a 


loving heart, for he is so fond of me whom he | 


hardly knows, and he dearly loves my mother, 
and the beautiful lady, his wife.” 

Her father made no reply. 

“OQ daddy dear! do but see them; see his 


Elinor—they will meet you in all honor and | 


affection. Talk over the trouble between you in 
Christian charity, and I do in my heart believe 
you will join hands in friendship before your 
meeting is over.”’ 

‘My littke Dorothy,’ said Barclay, gravely, 


| Barclay the necessary labors of farm and house- 
| hold had been made as light as possible. Evening 
| came, and the clouds around the sun at its setting 
were welcomed as a harbinger of cooler weather 
before morning. 

Before bedtime the storm broke. Master 
| Barclay and his wife and daughter had been 
sitting outside the house until the first dash of 
rain drove them within. Then they stood at the 


behold our brilliant luminaries, our Castor and 
Pollux, our paragons of goodness, our two grand 
| aggregations of the virtues of Madame Récamier, 
| Lady Hantingdon and the Marchioness Ossoli, 
descending to a commonplace quarrel !”” 

| Well, girls,” said Madge Wickes, ‘you all 
| know that I have prophesied this again and again. 
I've always said that this high-toned Damori-and- 





| 


| Pythias friendship wouldn't last any longer than | 


which I am anxious to have you read—ahem! as 
I consider it the finest thing in Latin literature. 
It is Cicero’s Leelius—his Discourse on Friend- 
ship.” 

A suppressed giggle came from the chapel. 
Edith and Helen sat with downcast eyes and 
flaming cheeks, feeling that this awkward situation 
was more than they could bear. Though both 
girls had a keen sense of humor, the ridiculous 





windows drinking in the refreshing breeze that the chocolate-cream attachments of the other | aspect of affairs did not strike them now. 


| came with the rain. 

| The storm grew rapidly more violent; thunder 
and lightning were incessant, and rain came in 

| torrents. 

It was during a momentary lull, following a 
deafening crash of thunder, that Dolly cried, 
‘Mother! Father! did you hear? Surely there 
was the voice of one calling for help.” 

“Nay, child, that could hardly be,” said 
Mistress Barclay. <‘‘The shriek of the wind 
misled you.” 





of distress, followed by the words, ‘“‘Help! help! 
| Oh, help!” 
‘**A lantern, wife! my hat and cloak, Dorothy !”’ 
shouted Miles. What he called for was brought 
him with speed. 
| ‘Open wide the casements ; let the tight within 


| shine forth into the night,’ he cried, and then | 


hurried forth into the storm. 


But even as the words passed her lips there | 
was another lull, and all heard a faint, far-off cry | 


Then Dolly and her mother stood at the case- | 


“do you not think that if in conscience I could | 
have done so, I should not long since have offered | ment, peering forth into the intense darkness, 


my hand in friendship to Charles Denison? That | vainly endeavoring to see what had become of | 


there have been bitter thoughts in my heart | him. After an interval that seemed unending, 


toward him—yea, and toward his father before | the light from his lantern became again visible, | 


him—I cannot deny; and such feelings raged 
within me the day you wot of at Huntingdon 
Fair. But the Lord did not utterly desert me; I 
wrestled with the spirit in agony until the pride of 
flesh was so vanquished that the one prayer I 
cared to make was, ‘Thy will be done!’ Before I 
reached Huntingdon the second day, I had resolved | 


that no selfish resentment of mine should hence- | almost carrying—the rain-drenched form of a | 


forth stand between my wife and her son. | 

“I mistrusted too much mine own infirmities of 
temper,”’ Miles went on, ‘to care to confront | 
Charles Denison himself, but I went to those who 
knew him and the woman his wife; I made 
inquiries, and gained information concerning 
them from sure sources. The result has been that’ 
I find this man and his wife are utterly unworthy 
of admittance into a godly house!” 

“Utterly unworthy!’’ The words rang in 
Dolly’s ears. Could she believe such a thing of 


seeming to approach the house from the direction 
of the highway. A few moments later the outline 
of Master Barclay’s figure 
approaching the house at 
unaccountable pace. 

His foot was upon the step; his wife threw 
open the door, and he staggered in, supporting— 


storm-beaten, fainting woman. 
M. R. HovsekeErPer. 


(To be continued.) 
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REMINISCENCE. - 


One thing at-least in nature’s plan 
Doth merit honest praise, 

And ’tis that every mortal man 
Hath seen some “good old days.”’ 


—New York Herald. 


oe 


became visible, | 
what seemed an | 


girls.’ 
| «7’m sorry it’s happened,’’ said good-natured 
| May Wardell, “because I’m afraid they'll never 
|be friends again. They are both so reserved 
naturally that it will be next to impossible for 
| either to make the first move.” 

| Does anybody know what caused it?’’ some 
one asked. 

| Not even Madge Wickes knew. Nevertheless, 
| although neither Edith nor Helen condescended 
| te mention the matter to any of their schoolmates, 
it was not three days before there were seventeen 
theories brought forward to explain the strange 
| occurrence. Dora Nelson asserted that it was 
the result of the rivalry of the two girls for class 
honors. This was the view taken by the Emerson 
Club, which devoted an entire evening to the 
| subject. 

| Now the truth is that the quarrel, like most 
quarrels, had sprung out of nothing. One day 
| when the two girls, tired and nervous from the 
long January reviews, were doing ‘‘out-of-hours”’ 
| work in the laboratory, Edith had met with a 
series of accidents. She had dropped a bit of 
phosphorus on Helen’s handkerchief; she had 
broken a test-tube; she had upset an alcohol 
lamp, and barely missed setting the building on 
fire. Helen spoke a few sharp words; Edith 
replied. 

It was not ten minutes after they separated 
before each of them was ashamed of her childish 
display of temper. Neither had any idea of 
| having caused a permanent estrangement. 

Yet when they met next day each fancied the 
| other avoided looking at her, and so neither 
| spoke. 

| It was a queer kind of quarrel. 





Here were 


|two intelligent, refined young girls, with as | 


sincere a liking for each other as ever, really 
desirous of a re-establishment of their old relations, 


yet held back by the fear that perhaps she might 
not be met half-way in an effort at reconciliation. 
| It was an unnatural state of affairs, and was 
made exceedingly disagreeable by the fact that a 


each feeling that she owed the other an apology, | 


Nor were the third-period lessons of the next 
| few days less mortifying. Doctor Bainbridge was 
continually referring to the friendship which he 
supposed to subsist between them. 

“It’s a perfect comedy of errors,’’ said Madge 
Wickes at the Emerson Club. ‘Here is a specimen 
of to-day’s lesson. I noted it down in the back 
of my geometry: ‘Prefer friendship to all human 
possessions,’ said Edith Wells, translating from 
Cicero. ‘Yes, young ladies,’ Doctor Bainbridge 
puts in, ‘the old Roman is right. Other things 
pass away, but friendship—ahem !—is immortal.’ 
The doctor wipes his glasses, his wig falls off— 
there are other symptoms of strong emotions. 
‘Doctor Bainbridge, is this a partitive genitive in 
the first line ?? asked Helen Schuyler, in her very 
coolest tones.” 

“It seems to me,’’ said Zoe Brighton, when 
Madge had finished, ‘‘that we have here a great 
literary experiment going on before our eyes. 
Cicero, living, drove Catiline out of Rome by 
sheer force of invective. If he could do that, 
oughtn’t he, even-now, to be able, through the 
logic and pathos of the treatise on Friendship, to 
bring about a reconciliation between two girls, 
who, I know, are anxious enough to be friends 
again ? 


Now say, Amelia Wardwell, 
Chief of the Logic class, 
e And any other Seniors 
Who've had the Inck to pass, 
don’t you believe Cicero will come out ahead ?”’ 

One day toward the end of February Helen 
received a letter from her mother that gave her 
some uneasiness. 

‘“‘Your friend Edith,’’ she wrote,—Helen had not 
spoken in her home letters of the estrangement,— 
‘js doubtless in considerable anxiety about home 
affairs. I suppose she has told you that her 
father-has met with some financial losses which 
make this a very critical time in his business. 
Her mother has been in poor health for some 
months, and seems to me to be growing worse. 
If Edith has not been told of these things, of 
course you will be silent about them.”’ 


| A glance at Edith’s troubled face and reddened 





her fair-spoken brother? Was it not even more 
difficult to believe it of his sweet-voiced wife ? 
‘‘Father,”’ she cried, in keen distress, **what 


For the Companion. 


hundred curious girls were watching the result. eyelids as she came into class, told Helen that the 
Thus matters went on until the January exam- | bad news from home had been received. Strangely 
inations were over, and the beginning of the new | enough, this fact made it all the harder for Helen 


have you learned against them ?” 

‘He is a hanger-on and supporter of the most 
dissolute court in Christendom; his only occupa- 
tion in life to mouth and rant the words of godless 
men for the amusement of the wicked. As for 
the wife, who most likely has led him into these 
evil ways, I have learned that she is a French 
woman, and beyond all doubt, a papist.”’ 


“You know not that she has done any wrong? | adoring and adored friend with whom she could | 


A CLASS OF TWO. 


In almost every large boarding-school some 
“craze"’ prevails. 








term made the situation still more awkward. 
In the second term the Seniors were always 


It may be the writing of | required to make up in the “third period” any | 


|to seek that reconciliation which for three days 
| she had been making up her mind to effect. 
“Tf I had only spoken yesterday !"’ she thought. 


| poetry; it may be an affectation of fashionable | study requisite for graduation that had been | “Edith will scorn an apology that she may think 


| manners; it may be crocheting. At Miss Scar- 
| borough’s it was ‘‘friendships.”” 


omitted in its proper place in the course. Miss 
| Scarborough had gone carefully over the past 


| Unfortunate indeed was that girl considered to | records, and had made out for each Senior a | translating. 


is prompted by pity.”’ 
| ‘Old friendships are the best,’’’ Edith was 
“‘That old saying is true that 


| be who did not possess among her schoolmates an | statement of any irregularities in her curriculum. | “many bushels” ’—pecks would be better for 


“Third Period—one term’s Latin omitted. 


| modios, wouldn't it ?—*‘ ‘‘many pecks of salt must 


Is it only because of her country and religion that | exchange the profoundest confidences, and over Report to Dr. Bainbridge in Class-room One,”’ | be eaten together before the duty of friendship 


you think her evil ?” 

“*Only,’ sayest thou ?”’ cried Master Barclay, 
sternly; ‘“‘what manner of speech is that, from a 
child of the reformed faith? 
worse ? 
the waters be foul ?”’ 


that she should be able to set down what her 


father said tO the account of prejudice. To the | 


strict Puritan, the one thing more abominable 
than a ‘‘play-actor’” was a ‘‘papist.”” The 
fanaticism that had led men to burn those whose 
only crime was a difference in religious belief had 
in a measure passed away, but still some Christian 


people sincerely believed that an error in faith | 


was a sin that could obtain forgiveness neither 
here nor hereafter. 

“I should be glad, child,’’ said her father after 
a brief silence, ‘if you would tell your mother of 
what has passed between us. 
near her heart for her to be able to hear what I 


must say upon it without pain; and to give her | 


pain is a trial I would fain be spared. Tell her I 
do entreat, if desire of mine have any weight 
with her, that she content herself with the 
knowledge that her son lives and is in bodily 
health, and to seek for no further communion 
with him or his.” 

Sadly Dolly returned to the house, and before 
she went to bed repeated to her mother the 
conversation. 
unnecessary to speak, but Master 
behests, proceeding now solely from desire to do 
what his conscience told him was right, could 
only be heard to be obeyed by his loyal wife. 


Her submission was put to a sore test, however, | 


a few days later, when a letter arrived from 
Charles, saying that he had been unable to 
communicate earlier with his mother on account 
of the uncertainty of his plans, arising from the 
increasing Plague in London. He was still hoping 
to come or send to St. Ives before long. Mean- 
while, he begged his mother to write him a few 
lines informing him of her welfare. 

This request Mistress Barclay was forbidden to 
comply with; and with silent, uncomplaining 
tears her son’s letter was laid aside. 


The subject is too | 


Of the sorrow this occasioned it is | 
Barclay’s | 


| whom she could weep copiously at parting for a 


two weeks’ vacation. 
| Seldom did these romantic and affected attach- 





Carrie, would return in September to choose a 


| by finding a successor for Mande. 

Miss Scarborough watched with mingled 
amusement and disgust the progress of this spirit 
of sentimentality ; but thirty years’ experience in 
schools had taught her that sometimes such evils 
| cure themselves. Therefore she said nothing. 
| It is strange that among all these ephemeral 
attachments there could exist such a plain, quiet, 
old-fashioned friendship as that of Edith Wells 


|and Helen Schuyler, two Seniors who were, the | 


girls said, “as like as two peas from the same 
pod.” 
Zoe Brighton’s impromptu characterization of 


Edith— 
Mayflower-descended ; 
Intellect splendid ; 
| Jou. ded 


en 
With beauty most rare— 


| might have served equally well as a description 
| of Helen. 

| Their mothers had been classmates in the early 
| days of Miss Scarborough’s school. They them- 
| selves had been friends from babyhood, having 
| been brought up in the same town and in the 
| same social atmosphere. Nevertheless, as their 


one’s own individuality by occasional solitude,” 
Edith and Helen occupied separate rooms at 
school. 

Based on congeniality, mutual forbearance and 
courtesy, their friendship seemed likely to outlast 
their school days. 

Therefore, if the Seniors had been told that the 
King of Dahomey was devoting himself to the 
study of Robert Browning, or that the earth had 
ceased to revolve upon its axis, they could not 


was written on Helen’s schedule. 
The third period found Helen hurrying to 
| Class-room One. She had been detained in the 


What could be | ments survive the long summer vacation. Maude, | laboratory, and was likely to be late for Latin. 
If the spring is contaminated must not | who, in June, had pledged undying devotion to | 


“TI wonder how large our class will be?’’ she 


| who have ‘back Latin.’”’ 

afterward told a certain friend, “I felt that I was 
| experiencing the truth of what the ‘preps’ call 
| *Virgil’s slang:’ ‘My hair stood on end, and my 
| voice stuck in my throat.’ There sat Edith 
| Wells—the only other girl in that Latin class! 


| Think of a class composed of two girls who don’t | 


| speak !”’ 

For a moment she had a wild thought of going 
back to Miss Searborough and begging to be 
| excused from the study, but her common sense 


told her it would be of no use; Miss Scarborough 


was inexorable in regard to schedules. 


Now Doctor Bainbridge was an absent-minded | 


old man who lived so much among his books that 
| he was blind to many things in the schoolgirl 
| world at Miss Scarborongh’s. Helen and Edith 
| had always been favorites of his; their mothers 
| had been among his early pupils. 

| Come in, Miss Schuyler,’ he said, rubbing 
| his hands in his mervous way and settling his 
| wis, which was always falling off, ‘I have just 
| been saying to Miss Wells that it is—ahem! a—a 


| who are such inseparable friends, should—ahem ! 
|—should be able to have your last term's Latin 
| together.”’ 

This was dreadful! What if the other girls 
| Should hear of it? Helen glanced apprehensively 
|at the door which opened into the chapel, and 
| which Doctor Bainbridge always left open for the 

sake of ventilation. 

| There was Madge Wickes, studying in her seat 
| by the door. Inquisitive, prying Madge Wickes! 


| thought, as she walked rapidly through the long | 
Dolly was perplexed and overawed. At her new friend; while Carrie, after writing a sonnet | corridor. ‘Out of our thirty Seniors, I shouldn’t | 
age, and trained as she had been, it was impossible | descriptive of her despair, would console herself | wonder if there are not more than half a dozen | 


“When I reached the class-room door,” she | 


reo 


can — 
| A knock at the door, and a telegram for Doctor 
| Bainbridge. 


| I am called out of town, young ladies,’’ he 
| said, ‘and I will ask you to remain here and recite 
to each other the remainder of the lesson.”’ 

When he had gone, both girls sat silent for a 
few minutes. Helen realized that now, if ever, 
| she had an opportune time for her apology. Her 
reserve and her dislike of ‘‘scenes’’ were hard to 
| overcome, but she rose at last, walked over to 

Edith and held out her hand. 
| <Qld friendships are the best,’ Edith,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘I am sorry for what I have done.”’ . 

There was no hesitation on Edith’s part. 

“T was going to speak to vou this very moment,” 
she said. 

They were very undemonstrative even now. 
There was no “scene,’’ no embracing of each 
other; no protestation of undying affection. 
Madge Wickes was greatly disappointed. 

“What do you suppose,” she said to the 
Emerson Club, ‘‘was the very next thing they 
| did ? Why, Helen picked up her Cicero and 
|asked Edith whether a certain word was a 
| gerundive or the second periphrastic conjugation.” 
Anna J. McKeac. 
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BOOKS WERE A TREASURE. 
| 


| In Mr. James Demarr’s ‘‘Adventures in Aus- 


mothers had some notions about ‘preserving | pleasant coincidence that you two young ladies | tralia,” a chronicle of fifty years ago, he speaks 


|of the lack of something to read as one of his 
worst deprivations. For a man naturally fond of 
| books, it was pretty hard to go two or three 
|months without seeing a book or a newspaper. 
| One day, at a neighboring sheep station, he found 
la volume; but alas! it was a book about ‘the 
right use of reason,’’ and so dry that even a man 
| who had nothing else to read could not read it. 
| It was no better than a Dead Sea apple. 

| Some time afterward one of the men rode in 


have been more incredulous than they were when | The Emerson Club would have the whole story | from the head station with a copy of “Nicholas 
Madge Wickes announced to them, one day in| before night. But a worse woe was yet to come. Nickleby.”’ That night Mr. Demarr began reading 


January, that Edith Wells and Helen Schuyler 
had ceased to speak to each other. 
“To think that I should have lived to see this 


| You will be delighted, young ladies,’ the kind 


| it to his companions. They were delighted, but 


| old doctor continued, “to learn of an arrangement | in the goodness of their hearts, suggested that be 


| I have made with Miss Scarborough. She tells 


| should wait till the men of two or three of the 


May had passed away, and there came at last | day,” said Zoe Brighton, in her mock-heroic | me that it is the Catiline Orations you have not! nearest stations could be invited in to share 
the seventh of June—one of the hottest days ever | style, when the truth of the rumor had been read, but I have prevailed upon her—ahem !—to | the feast. 
known in England. For all who served Miles | established beyond a doubt—“this day when we | let me substitute another work of Cicero’s, one 


The next day, therefore, word was passed 


—- 
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around, and after that, night after night, the hut | to do. 
The nights were | however: that the free ends of the splinters all 
headed the way he was scrambling in. 
| say, they were connected with the tree at the ends 


was full of attentive listeners. j 
eold, but they had ‘‘a glorious log fire,’’ and for | 
a lamp, a piece of twisted rag stuck into a pint 
pot full of melted fat. 


He did not notice one important fact, 


That is to 


toward the butt, from which he had come, while 


| their free ends 


were pointing up the tree, or 


“It would have delighted the heart of a phi- | toward the direction in which he was going. 


lanthropist,’’ says Mr. Demarr, *‘to see how those | 
fellows enjoyed the book. If I could have read | 
till daylight they would not have tired. Two of | 
them came from a station seven miles away.” 

After the reading there was always an animated | 
conversation, and, before long, calves, pups and | 
pet birds in all the different stations around about 
were named after the characters in the story. 


_— <-o- 


WAR AND ERROR. 

| 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, | 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

—Lougfellow. 
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This rendered every splinter a sort of spring, 
which sprung back toward the trunk as Billy’s 
body pressed against it. This made no difference 


so long as there was plenty of room, but presently 


it began to make a difference. 
Billy went far enough so that his body cut off 
what light there was. He pressed forward eagerly ; 


the rabbit must be almost within his reach. He 


| said to himself. 


| but still he went in easily enough. 
| he thought, as long as he could get in easily. He 


felt his fingers itching to seize the little animal. 
“IT guess I must be thirty feet into this tree,” 

He was. 

Now he came in contact with the sides of the tree; 

He could get out, 


he 


had no intention to lose the rabbit now. 


He squeezed his way in a little farther. Then 


| he paused to rest and reflect a little. 


“Oh, what’s the use?” he said crossly to himself. 


|“Phe hole grows smaller and smaller, and pretty 


For the Companion. | 


BILLY BOWLES AND THE RABBIT. 


If ever there was a boy who was unnaturally 
fond of hunting rabbits, it was a friend of my 
boyhood days by the name of William Henry 
Harrison Bowles, who went with the rest of us to 
the old schoolhouse in District Namber 
Nine, in the township of Fountain Prairie. 

This boy undoubtedly had a mean streak 
in his nature. There were days when he 
was hard to get along with. On these 
days he was always contemptuously called 
William Henry Harrison Bowles. On 
other days he was much better-natured, 
and then he was respectfully greeted as 
Billy Bowles. 

But there were no days when he was not, 
fond of hunting rabbits. He used to 
organize at schoo! little parties of boys to 
hunt rabbits with clubs. He would, at 
noon or after school, set the smaller boys 
to jumping upon brush heaps, and when, 
after many heaps had been leaped upon, 

a rabbit ran out at last, Billy Bowles 
cruelly struck down the frightened, weak 
little creature with his elub. 

I fear that many of the boys in District 
Number Nine were rough; but this cruel 
sort of fun appealed to very few except 
Billy Bowles. Most of his bush-beaters 
were boys who were smaller than himself, 
and were more or Jess under the terror 
of his fists. 

One morning in summer, on his way te 
sehool, Billy Bowles, feeling one of his 
evil spells upon him, compelled little 
Neddy Crosby to give him about half the 


| quick it’ll be so small I can’t get in; 


but the 
rabbit’ll go on just the same. It’s dark as pitch. 
I guess this is a bad day for William Henry 
Harrison Bowles.” 
with himself to call himself by his full name. 

“I’m going to back out—that’s what I’m going to 
do!” he muttered. 


He was sufficiently disgusted 


He began to push backward a | 


until they were less sharp and jagged, he could 
not cutthem away. They stopped him as effectually 
when they were blunt as when they were sharp. 

He tried to bend ene of them back toward the 
tree-trunk, and succeeded in springing it a little; 
but it was only one. The trouble was that, when he 
crawled in his body had easily sprung them all, 
because he was going the right way. Now they 
were like bars of iron, holding him fast. 

He wriggled and twisted and struggled to bend 
the splinters. Then he whittled at them, with a 
back-handed movement, in the blindest darkness, 
with his knife; and tired himself out in this hope 
less endeavor. 

He wondered if he should not smother there for 
want of air. But evidently the splinters were 
loose enough to admit a little air, and as he twisted 
his body and looked around as well as he could he 
could see faint rays of light. This meant that 
some air would come through. 

But soon he began to feel very faint, and realized 
that it was partly for want of food. He knew by 
this that it must be past supper-time, for, in his 
present state of excitement, he would not have 
thought of supper unless he had had time to 
grow very huygry indeed. But night and day 
were one to him now. 

He lay a long, long, long time, crying a little, his 
arms about the rabbit. At last he fell into a 
swooning sleep. 

Long before he awakened, he had a dim, half 
dreaming sense of pain through all his body. His 
splintery bed was torturing his senses now. He 





The Rescue. 


contents of his dinner-pail, and ate up all the little, and upon the instant something punched him 


little boy’s doughnuts and tarts before his eyes. | 
Then he ran on, leaving little Neddy to follow, 
weeping bitterly. 

A quarter of a mile farther on Billy met Henry 
Amory coming out of his father’s gate. Henry 
heard and saw the weeping Neddy in the distance. 

“Hello, William Henry Harrison Bowles, what 
you been up to now?” Henry called. 

Billy glared savagely at Henry, but waited until 
they were well out of sight of Mr. Amory’s house 
on their way toward sehool. Then he attacked 
Henry fiercely with hands and feet. 

That day at recess all the boys agreed that Billy 
must be “outlawed.” At noon the boys all attacked 
him, and he ran away to the woods, shaking his 
fists at them. 

Ife did not come back to school that afternoon. 
Instead, he wandered about in the woods, and as 
was the most natural thing for him to do, hunted 
rabbits. Cutting a short, stout hickory stick with 
his knife, he stole cautiously through the thickets 
and among the brush-heaps of a clearing until he 
started a rabbit. Then he whistled to it, very 
alluringly, in low, long whistles. 

When the rabbit stopped his running and listened 
to the whistle as if spellbound, Billy hurled the 
stick, intending to kill the little creature. 

But Billy had no “luck.” Two rabbits that he 
started up declined to be beguiled by his whistle 
long enough to enable him to get within killing | 
distance. He threw his stick vainly at another; 
but the rabbit, after the foolish manner of his kind, 
came to a stop after running a time, and, sitting | 
with one forefoot delicately raised from the 
ground and his big ears pricked very high, looked 
wonderingly around, as if too much frightened 
and astonished to know what to do. 

Billy whistled again, and crept up_stealthily. 
The rabbit sat still, making himself all ears. Billy 
crept closer and closer, and was raising his stick to 
throw it, when the rabbit bounded into the bushes. | 

Billy uttered an exclamation and ran forward, 
and was just in season to see the rabbit disappear 
into the open end of a large hollow log. 

Billy saw at a glance that the log was that of a 
bur-oak that had been thrown down by lightning. 
The tree had been a large one, and unusually tall 
for a bur-oak. Evidently it had been hollow when | 
it stood. It had been broken off about a dozen feet | 
from the ground, and the stump had been fearfully 
splintered by the thunderbolt. 

The hollow within the log looked comparatively 
clear of splinters. Billy knew well that it is the 
property of bur-oaks to split more easily than | 
other oaks; but there seemed to be no particular | 
reason why he should think of this at that moment, | 
especially as he saw that the log had no opening at 
the other end and no holes through its sides, and | 
that it seemed easy to get the rabbit simply by | 
crawling into the log after it. 

He threw down his stick and scrambled into the | 
log on all fours. There was plenty of room. In | 
and in he went, keeping an eye out for the rabbit. 

For twenty feet, at least, the hole did not seem | 
to grow smaller at all; but presently he became | 
aware that the space was narrowing. 

Once or twice he noticed that the sides of the 
cavity seemed singularly splintered, and he 


| the tree just behind him? 


reflected that nothing was too strange for lightning | sharp ends; and though he might whittle them 


vigorously from behind. 
Billy’s blood ran cold. 


It felt like a sharp stick. 
What in the world was in 
He had recoiled when 
he felt the thrust, but the sensation of pain which 
it made remained with him. He was frightened. 

He lay still in the darkness several minutes 
before he dared to move again. He heard and felt 
nothing as he lay still. By and by he pushed back 
a little,—ever so little,—and then he felt the same 
sharp push from behind. 

Billy cried out with horror. His voice had a 
dumb, smothered sound to his own ears, as it had 
sounded when, at home, he had amused and seared 
himself by shrieking under the bedclothes. 

As he lay still after this second thrust from the 
mysterious enemy behind him, he heard another 
sound—a queer little fluttering in front of him. 

He thought of the rabbit, and all his desire to 
seize and kill the creature was gone now. In a 
moment more he felt the little animal against his 
face. It had crept back, as if in a terror of its 
own, and nestled up against his head! 

He was very glad indeed to have it there. It 
somehow 
situation. 


seemed to relieve the horror of his | 


Perhaps it was this that made him bold enough to | 
reach baekward—or to try to reach backward—to | 


see what it was that was being thrust against him. 
He did not reach it with his hand, but the move- 
ment showed him what it was. 

All about him he felt the springing splinters 
which the lightning, aided by the tree’s crashing 
fall, had produced within the trunk. He perceived 
that these long splinters bent back as he pushed in 
upon them, but sprung again to their places as 
soon as he had passed them; and that just behind 
him several of them, which he had easily pushed 
aside when going in, now presented to him their 
sharp, jagged, splintered ends, blocking his exit. 

He was stuck fast, like a rat in a trap; but surely 
no rat was ever imprisoned in so terrible a trap as 
this. 

As he lay there he had plenty of time to reflect 
on the situation. The ends of the hard 
splinters were so sharp and jagged that he could 
not press back against them. He was held so fast 
that he could not reach the splinters with his jack- 
knife. 
if he could have done that, he could have backed 


| out. 


He was in the woods; beyond all hwman reach, 
he feared. He doubted if any shout that he could 


the log. 


wood | 


He could not wriggle about and face them; | 


| raise would be heard much beyond the mouth of | 


Nevertheless, he shouted and screamed, as if to | 


see how far such a sound was likely to go. The 
shrieks came back into his own ears; and the 
cowering rabbit crouched closer to his cheek. 

Poor rabbit! he thought. It couldn’t see him, 
and didn’t know what he was, or where his shrieks 
came from; it simply felt a foolish sort of terror, 
and was taking refuge close to a fellow-creature. 

Billy felt much the same way toward the rabbit, 
and put his arm around it clingingly. 


He could think of nothing that he could do, save | 


to work with his jack-knife; but wriggle as much | 


as he would, he could reach back no farther toward 
the horrible splinters that held him in than their 





awoke in a dumb fright, and spread his hands | 
sidewise; the rough sides of the log beat them 
back, and gave him a cold fright, for, waking from 
his sleep, he did not know where he was. 

He turned over upon his back and thrust his 
hands upward, only to be confronted by the same 
wooden roof. 

It seemed to him that he was in his coffin. He 
was frozen with horror, and tried to scream. The 
sound stuck in his throat, and he could only gasp, 
as if choking. 

The rabbit crawled up against his face, and 
reminded him where he was. The horror of | 
certainty took the place of the dull, dream-like 
dread that had just overpowered him. He was 
imprisoned in a log, and could not get out, and 
must die a lingering death there! 

Iie began to feel cold, and was very faint. He | 
lay a long time, conscious, trying to caress the | 
rabbit, which shrank away a little when he tried to | 
stroke it, but nestled back if left alone. He ceased | 
to attempt to pet the animal; he was afraid that it 


| would creep away farther into the hole, and leave | 


him alone. 

He shiited from side to side, as his muscles 
became sore with the contact of the tree, and now | 
and then pushed desperately and vainly back 
against the splinters. Meantime he kept saying to 
himself, “I must think of some way to get out—I 
must, I must!” But there was no way. 

At last he fell into an uneasy sleep again; and | 
when he awoke, it was no longer cold. He felt an 
agreeable warmth. Evidently the sun was shining 
strong on the log. Very likely it was noon. 

The peop.e must have been hunting for him. 
His father and mother would be in despair. He 
reflected that his only hope for escape would lie in 
discovery by a search party. But how could they | 
find him ? 

They could not find him! Billy settled down to 
that belief. In the terror of the thought he 
screamed again and again. 

The rabbit crawled away from him, and Billy 
ceased to scream, hoping that the creature would 
come back. 

Of course a search party had gone out as soon as 
late evening had come and Billy had not returned; 
but nothing could be accomplished in the night. 

“We saw him go into the woods from the school- 
house,” said Henry Amory. “Probably he was 
after rabbits.” | 

The people went shouting down the wood-road, 
past the very log that Billy lay in. Walled in as 
he was, and half-sleeping, half-swooning, he heard 
not a sound. 

Billy’s father and two or three other men re. 
mained out in the woods all night, and at daybreak 
other men and boys joined them. They searched 
vainly up and down. 

At noon Dave Wilson, an old hunter, came, and 
set out to trail the boy from the place where he 
had been seen last. He found an occasional shoe- 
track, but soon these were completely lost on the 
turfy wood road. 

Thirty men and boys were soon beating the 
woods—persistently in the wrong place, and too | 
far away. Dave Wilson, who had gone on with | 
Billy’s father more than half a mile beyond the | 
spot where the boy lay in the log, spending much | 


| time in a vain attempt to pick up the trail, looked 


| telegraph and 


|of masts, just 
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up toward the western sky through an opening in 
the trees, and exclaimed 

“We must find that boy’s trail in half an hour or 
not at all,”’ he said. 

The father, looking up, saw a great, threatening 
cloud-mass in the west—the premonitory sign of a 
summer downpour. 

The men ran up and down the wood-road, and 
circled about in the woods, shouting and 
but in vain. They 
silly was. 


earching, 
were far beyond the place 
where 

sy and by the storm came on. The rain beat in 
sheets through the woods for hours, and obliterated 
every track that Billy might have left 

All that night there were searching parties in the 
woods, and all the next day. Toward the evening 
of that day, Billy’s father came back from another 
unsuccessful search. He was not far from the 
entrance to the woods. He sat down on a fallen, 
shattered log. He was wéak and in 
despair. 

Dave Wilson waiting, with 
downcast eyes, for the father to give up the search. 

Suddenly Bowles jumped up as if he had been 
struck, and turned pale. 

“What's that?” he called out. 

“What's what?” said Wilson. 

“T heard something that sounded like a groan.” 
heart, I reckon, old Wilson 


haggard, 


stopped close by, 


“In your man,” 
answered. 

But the father lingered and listened again. He 
heard nothing more. Wilson walked up and 
down; end very soon it was his turn to stop with 

an exclamation. He picked up a stick 
from the ground. 

“Billy’s club, by Christopher!” he said. 

He looked about. There was no sign 
of any track on the washed earth. But 
suddenly he ran toward the butt of the log 
on which Bowles had been sitting, thrust 
his head into the hollow, shouted “Hello!” 
and listened. 

There came from within a faint cry—a 
very faint cry; but both men knew what 
it was. 

They reconnoitred the cavity, and found 
that they could not penetrate to the boy, 
who could not, apparently, speak a word, 
but answered only with faint cries. They 
sent for axes, and after a deal of careful 
chopping, pulled out Billy, in a dead faint 
now. 

As they drew him out, a rabbit jumped 
out, too, ran between Dave Wilson’s legs, 
and bobbed away through the thicket. 

When Billy was well enough to talk, 
the first words he uttered were 

“Did the rabbit get away all right?” 

“He seemed to be all right,” said his 
father, with a grin. “He stood it better 
than you did. If you was hungry in there, 
why didn’t you kill the rabbit and eat 
him?” 

Billy fainted again 
he declared that he would have died of hunger 
rather than kill the rabbit; and whether it was a 
logical result or not, he never killed another rabbit 
as long as he lived J.-E 


When he was well, 


. CHAMBERLIN. 
-@-+ 
For the Companion. 


THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. 
First Paper. 


People who have never travelled often think of 
each separate portion of the earth as quite unlike 
all other parts. Spain is to them a land of jingling 
castanets and dark-eyed sejoritas, and South 
America is filled with forests of palm-trees, droves 
of wild cattle, and horsemen forever scouring the 
plains. 

But when one goes abroad, he finds that even in 
Spain there are many things which are not so very 
Spanish, just as some parts of South America aré 
not strikingly South American. It is a certain 
shock at first to find that we must search a little 
there for the old winding streets, and the arched 
stone entrances under which, in every sketch and 
description, picturesque men and women have 


| grouped themselves in bold and striking poses. 


Buenos Ayres is, in fact, so cosmopolitan that its 
own scenes are a mixture of those of every other 


country. Although its language is Spanish, there 


| are more Italians than Spaniardsin the city. There 


are also thousands of English and Germans, and 
life is no longer the old dreamy life of the south. 

Thus one of the things most peculiar to the 
American visiting Ayres is its lack of 
peculiarity. Through its narrow 
same street-cars which he sees athome. American 
telephone wires form networks 
overhead, and there is nothing very novel about 
the dry goods and furnishing stores. 

The Rio de la Plata, on whose southern bank the 
city stands, is now the centre of a great European 
trade. Itis one hundred miles wide at its mouth, 
and like most rivers of such large dimensions, it is 
extremely shallow. 

Standing at any hour of the day on the busy 
water-front of Buenos Ayres in the midst of 
hurrying cartmen and noisy muleteers, one looks 
out across an apparently endless expanse of dull 
brown water. Far away in the distance are myriads 

showing above the water line. 
them toward the shore are flat- 


Buenos 


Coming from 


| bottomed lighters, propelled sometimes by clumsy 
| square sails, sometimes by little steam tugboats, to 
| within perhaps half a mile of the land; and from 


these the goods are carried to the shore in immense 
carts, drawn by shivering horses which pull and 
plunge through the shallow water. 

Every few weeks comes a howling pampero from 
the plains—a huge storm of wind which often has 


| sufficient force to drive the shallow water out two 


miles into the river, leaving vessels which an hour 
before had been calmly riding at anchor now 
standing lonely and dry upon the sand. There 
they must wait until the following day, when the 
wind goes down, the water comes back, and they 
are afloat again. 

For miles along this river front there extends 
@ quaint old street, Paseo de Julio by name, 


streets run the - 
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meaning the ‘“‘Walk of July.” 
curious picture. 


most dismal voice. 
Along this street wander immigrants, 
landed from their ships, peering into some of the 
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Scenes in Buenos Ayres 


many cheap restaurants, whose 
hidden by curtains of cigarette smoke. 

The street is full of tinsel display. 
gaudy uniforms march back and forth. 
occasionally faint sounds of laughter and song. 
Groups jostle one another as they pass. Not until 
late at night do these scenes and sounds cease. 

Removed only four blocks from the Paseo de 
Julio is the street most distant from it in character 
—Calle Florida, the avenue of fashion. It is 
lighted by arches of gaslamps stretched across at 
frequent intetvals, and through it, in the blaze of 
light, crowds of quite an opposite sort from those 
met on the Paseo drive in carriages, or lazily 
saunter on foot. 


One hears 


The typical Argentine judges his fellows first | 


of all by their dress, second, 
beauty, and last according to intelligence. 
distinctions are closely observed. 


by their personal 
These 


oa . | 
Years ago it was customary for a peon, or 


laboring man, to give to the caballero, or gentle- 
man, the inside of the walk in passing. 
foreigners have come to the city, and although the 
line between the two classes is as distinct as of old, 
this law is no longer observed. 


fancy, one is kept constantly dodging to avoid 
collisions. 

The business man of Buenos Ayres is at all 
times well dressed; but in the evening it is his 
delight to array himself in added finery, exchange 
his pointed shoes for those of patent leather, and 
with kid gloves and cane wander forth to gaze 
and be gazed upon. 

A white flower is always worn in the coat 
lapel. Hence, throughout the streets during the 
evening hours, one finds pretty Italian girls 
selling these flowers. In their presence haughty 
Spanish dons lose all their haughtiness, and 
willingly pay fifty cents for a single flower when 
with it comes a smile. After a few 
flower-selling at such prices, the flower-girl may 
journey back to her Italian home, bearing with 
her enough money to support her, in her unam- 
-bitious way, for the rest of her life. 

In other departments of trade the relation of | 
these two peoples is the same. The Spaniard | 
carelessly pays the money, the Italian gladly 
receives it; 
the other the ant to earn and save. 

Away back in the good old unprogressive days, 
when trade and prosperity had not yet broken in 
upon the lethargy of the Argentine Republic, 
houses throughout the city were built far apart, 
with long stretches of idle ground between; but 


within the last ten years times have changed, and | 


these pieces of land have many times doubled in 
value. 

Thus it happens that between the old buildings 
new ones have been built, smaller than the old 
sometimes, often much larger; in every case of 


It presents a | entirely different appearance and style. 
Here are sailors of all nation- | passes through the streets he may see a quaint old 
alities, strolling up and down in noisy groups, and | moss-covered one-story house nestling close under 
peddlers crying all manner of wares, always in a the side of a large new one, through whose ever- 


just | walls and costly furnishings within. 


interiors are | 


Bands in | 


Many | 


But what is very | 


perplexing, there is no other law to take its place; | 


and as people turn to the side which suits their | 


years of | 


the one is by nature the grasshopper, | 


As one 


open door he catches glimpses of richly decorated 


Only next beyond may be a bustling little 
grocery, piled high with cans and bales 
and bundles, while but one door further 
removed is another house of the ancient 
sort, where the sefiora dozes all day in her 
rocking-chair in the sun, and the chickens 
and children play together in the cool and 
vine-decked patio. 

Thus neighborhoods are destroyed; the 
richest and the most lowly often dwell side 
by side, thrown together by the chance and 
change of upstart prosperity. 

These South American houses are only 
one or two stories high, square and flat-roofed, 
with their brick surfaces plastered over with 
cement and afterward painted a uniform dull 
brown or a faint pale blue. Stretching | 
away in this fashion in endless repetition 
of unbeauteous colors and lines, it is impos- 
sible for one of them to give any idea of its 
owner’s taste or situation. The patio, or 

inner court, is the place about which 

all the rooms are arranged, and in 
which centre all the occupations of 
the day. Practically, 
it is the dooryard, 
around which is the 
house itself, and the 
patio thus becomes 
the family work and 
pleasure ground. 

One seldom finds 
pale or puny children 
here. Shut in from 
all the world without, 
the patio is neverthe- 
less open to the full 
beauty and _health- 
giving power of sun- 
‘shine and sky 
breeze. 

Within such houses pleasant lives | 

are passed. Walking along the street | 
in the cool hours of early evening, one sees 
the doorways obstructed by single silent 
watchers sometimes, oftener by merry 
groups and families. Beyond, at the 
entrance to the patio, are great pyramids 
of potted flowers flourishing in semi- 
tropical luxury. 

A bird is singing somewhere inside, or a 
parrot chatters ceaselessly. An untidy-looking 
| sefiora stands watching the doorway group, and 
over all there is an air of careless merriment and 
| frank, vivacious joy. Cuanves H. Pratt. 





and | 
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For the Companion. 
EARTHLY PRIDE. 


How baseless is the mightiest qaatiy pride 
The diamond is but charcoal pu 


The costliest pearl that decks a monarch’s breast 
Is but a silvered grain of sand at best. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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CROPS AND POPULATION. 


Some persons who serve their fellow-men by 
| looking forward into the future and estimating 
| the consequences of events and tendencies, hold | 
the opinion that the time is approaching when 
this country will cease to be an exporter of wheat. 

There can be no doubt that this is a true view, 
provided the conditions of agriculture remain 
| unchanged. For it is clear that the increase in 
the area of land devoted to the wheat crop cannot 
long be as rapid as the increase in population; 
and in a few years the increase in wheat area 
| must cease altogether. 

For ten years prior to 1887 there was enormous 
| development of the wheat lands of the United 
| States, and of railroads crossing the’wheat areas. 
| This development was far out of proportion to 
the increase in population. It enabled the United | 
States not only to supply its own citizens with 

the best of grain food, but to export hundreds of | 

millions of bushels. 

We did not realize that those happy onthiene| } 
could not continue. The land available for wheat | 
culture in the United States is limited. Almost 
all of it is now under cultivation. Population | 
has grown rapidly, and it has been predicted by | 
able men that before the beginning of the next 
century the United States will be consuming 
more wheat than it can produce. 

This matter is not to be settled without | 
taking into account the very large possibility of | 
| increasing the production of wheat from a given | 
acreage. During the ten years ending with 1893 
| the yield per acre in New York was almost three 
bushels an acre greater than the average of the | 
great wheat-growing states of Nebraska, Minne- | 
sota and the two Dakotas. 

This was not because the soil or the climate of 
New York was -better, but because greater care 
and more fertilizing material were used. If the 
} area devoted to wheat cannot be increased, the 
methods of agriculture may be improved. 

On the other hand, the area available for the 
cultivation of maize or Indian corn may be 
greatly increased. So wise a man as the late | 
Governor Tilden predicted in a public speech that 
before the beginning of the twentieth century the 











farmers of the United States would be feeding 
Europe with corn products instead of wheat. 

Mr. Tilden, a few months after the presidential 
election of 1876, spent some time in Europe, and 
he returned to this country convinced that the 
great American markets in Europe for food 
products were hereafter to be of maize, either in 
the form of flour or converted into pork and beef. 

We have already been feeding Europe for many 
years with corn in its secondary form, that is, in 
the shape of pork and beef. But we have been 
unable to teach Europe the nutritious, wholesome 
and palatable uses of corn when cooked for food. 

The Europeans regard it as a grain fit only 
for animals, and although for some time Ameri- 
cans have been trying to teach the middle and 
peasant classes of continental Europe American 
ways of cooking corn meal, yet the success of 
these experiments has not been encouraging. 

As the era when new land was abundant, and 
when the virgin soil would yield enormous crops, 
has now closed, we are brought face to face with 
this alternative: either to cease producing a great 
surplus for the food of the world, or to turn 
attention systematically to high culture. 
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For the Companion. 
BLOOD- ROOT. 


White blooms mysterious and few 
Where last year’s leaves lie drift on drift, 
The bell-mouth’d cups of blood-root lift 
Their bowls of gold and dew. 
Though I take violets from the wood 
These dryad-flowers are safe from me: 
I fear the fate of Dryope, 
Green stems a-drip with blood! 


JOSEPH RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
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THE SEIGNIORAGE BILL. 


The President vetoed what has been known as 
the Bland ‘Seigniorage’”’ bill, on March 29th. 
This measure was brought forward by the advo- 
cates of silver. It was passed by the House of 
| Representatives on the Ist of March, by thirty- 
| nine majority ; and by the Senate on the 15th, by 
thirteen majority. In neither House was it a 
party vote. On the 4th of April the House of 
| Representatives refused to pass the bill over the 
veto, less than two-thirds voting in favor of it. 

The word “‘seigniorage”’ is a relic of the time 
when there was no ‘free coinage”’ of anything. 
When a man carried to the mint a mass of gold 
or silver to be coined, a certain percentage of it, 
and a large percentage, too, was claimed for the 
sovereign, or, in the old French form, the seigneur. 

The seigniorage, then, is the profit which the 
state makes in coining money for private individ- 
uals. Under free coinage there is no seigniorage. 

In this strict sense of the phrase there was no 
seigniorage to be coined. But there was, in the 
view of those who supported the bill, a certain 
large sum which was properly to be regarded as 
seigniorage. 

Under the ‘‘Sherman law’”’ of 1890, now repealed, 
the government bought four and a half million 
ounces of silver a month, which silver was not 
coined, but Treasury notes were issued to the 
exact amount of the cost of the silver. While 
the law was in force, one hundred and fifty-three 
million dollars was paid for silver which is still 
uncoined. 

That silver would make, if coined, two hundred 
and eight million standard dollars. It was urged, 
therefore, that the difference between these two 
sums, fifty-five million dollars, represented a 
profit to which the government was entitled, and 


| Which might properly be coined. 


While there were some unusual questions 


; involved in the discussion of this bill, the debates 


and divisions were for the most part on the old 
lines between the silver and the anti-silver forces. 
Consequently it is unnecessary to repeat the old 
arguments on the one side and the other. 
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MAKING AN EXAMPLE. 


A few weeks ago Judge Barrett, in sentencing 
| several men convicted of fraudulent practices 
| when acting as election officers in New York, 
"remarked in one case that the prisoner’s character 
was good in all but political matters, ‘‘as,’’ he 
‘added, ‘tis too often the case.” 

Of another offender he said that it was sad to 
think that a man who could not be induced to 


| steal a dollar from another man, had no com- 


punction in stealing his vote. ‘In _ political 
matters,’’ continued Judge Barrett, ‘there seems 
to be an almost universal lack of moral courage.”’ 

It is a fact that men who would scorn any 
other form of dishonesty look at political lying 
and cheating as the best of jokes, and at an 
| election as being much like that kind of a horse- 
race where every man is expected to bet on his 
own steed and to win—fairly if he can, unfairly 
if necessary. 

These recent convictions in New York will go 
far to impress reckless politicians with the idea 
that after all bribery and ‘corruption are not 
exactly joking matters. 

Honest men of both parties agree that in some 
districts in New York at the election last fall the 
frauds reached a point absolutely intolerable. 
Prizes were offered by one ‘‘boss’”’ to ‘district 
leaders’’ who should bring out the biggest vote, 
and the natural result was a reckless race to see 
who could throw out the most opposing votes and 
count in the most dishonest ballots. 

The provision allowing a blind or illiterate man 


to have assistance in preparing his ballot was 
shamelessly abused. One inspector admitted on 
the witness-stand that he let an - unknown person 
vote on the name of a citizen with whom the 
inspector had been personally acquainted for eight 
years. One man who said he was “‘blind’’ after 
voting stooped and picked, up a pin on the floor 
to which his attention was called—and there was 
a roar of laughter. 

An ex-convict voted eighteen times in two 
election districts. All this and much more was 
testified to in open court, and for once the result 
was conviction and punishment of a large number 
of offenders. 

It is a true saying that every city has as good 
government as it deserves, and it is equally true 
that ‘“‘Every man is individually responsible for 
just so much evil as his efforts might prevent.” 
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AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Professor -Marsh’s investigations of extinct 
animals were conducted year after year in sections 
of the far West which had not been explored by 
white men. He had many adventures while he 
was discovering his two hundred species of fossil 
vertebrates, but perhaps the most interesting was 
an encounter with an Indian warrior in the Bad 
Lands. 

The professor, while searching one day for his 
gigantic six-horned mammals, cretaceous birds and 
precious pterodactyls, was separated from the 
other members of the expedition. He was so 
busily intent upon his scientific occupation that he 
did not hear the stealthy approach of a solitary 
horseman. It was an Indian buck on the war- gam 
in full paint and feather. 

The professor is a man of high courage, but he 
involuntarily found himself yearning for the quiet 
and security of his college class-room at Yale, 
when he was suddenly confronted by this startling 
apparition. His companions were not within call. 
He was completely at the mercy of the savage. 

The Indian coolly dismounted from his pony, 
and stood motionless before him, resplendent in 
paint and with plumes waving. Erect, sinewy and 
dignified, he was a splendid specimen of a fighting 
buck. It was the most uncomfortable moment 
which the professor had ever known. 

“How!” said the professor, timorously, when the 
silence had become intolerable. 

“Is this Professor Marsh?” asked the Indian in 
clear-cut English. 

“Yes,” answered the professor, completely taken 
aback by the unexpected identification. 

“Of Yale College?” continued the Indian, briskly. 

“The same,” confessed the professor. 

“How is Professor Hadley?” asked the Indian 
without a moment’s delay. 

The naturalist was almost speechless. To be 
suddenly interrupted in his scientific labors by a 
buck in war-paint and feathers was sufficiently 
startling. To have the warrior, in place of scalping 
him, call him by name and then ask sympathetically 
for a college associate seemed nothing less than a 
miracle. The professor was fairly petrified with 

astonishment. 

| But it was a miracle that was easily explained. 
| The Indian had been sent East during boyhood to 
be educated, and had been befriended and 
instructed by Professor Hadley’s father. When 
his education was completed he had parted pleas- 
antly from the Hadley household, and had returned 
to his tribe in the reservation. 

Instead of profiting by his lessons and experiences 
of civilization, he had gradually been overpowered 
by tribal pride, aboriginal instincts and the irresist 
ible fascinations of wild life and war-paint. He 
had disappointed the expectations of the mission- 
aries by reverting to savage conditions. 

Nevertheless he paid civilization the compliment 
of respecting academic associations. He did not 
scalp Professor Marsh, but sat down on the rocks 
and had a pleasant chat with him. He even made 
an attempt to interest himself in some of the bones 
which the naturalist had exhumed; and when he 
remounted his pony he sent “his kindest regards 
to the Hadleys.” 
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SOME ANONYMOUS GIFTS. 


During the hard times last winter the working 
people of Philadelphia suffered greatly, the large 
majority of them having been employed in small 
manufactories which were closed for several 
months. 

Some of these men and women, who had always 
earned their own living, and never had accepted a 
penny of charity, suffered in silence, actually 
starving rather than ask for alms. 

In many cases their neighbors, almost as poor as 
themselves, suspected their condition and came 
stealthily at night, leaving at their doors half-loaves 
of bread and bits of meat taken from their own 
meagre stores. 

A Friendly Society, which embraced about a 
|hundred poor girls, sewing girls, saleswomen, 
| phookkeepers and a few others belonging to the 
wealthier class, met one evening of each week in a 
church built among the slums of the city. The 
pastor of the church told them one night how great 
was the suffering in the neighborhood. 

“IT will put an empty barrel outside of the church 
door on the next evening of meeting,” he said; “if 
each of you will bring a potato, or loaf of bread, 
or food of any sort and drop it in, you will help to 
feed many a hungry, suffering family. The barrel 
will stand out in the dark,” he added. “No one 
will know what you give, or whether you bring 
anything or not.” 

At the next meeting, when the well-to-do girls 
met the pastor, many of them confessed laughingly 
yet half-regretfully that they had forgotten the 
barrel. 

They would be sure to remember it at the next 
meeting. They were heartily sorry for the poor. 
| They meant to bring something. But they never 
had been hungry, and there was no remembrance 
of suffering to quicken their memories. 

But when the barrel was examined it was found 
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to be heaped with potatoes and bags of flour. On 
the ground around it were one or two hams, a rib 
of beef, and packages of groceries which the poor 
girls out of their meagre wages had bought and 
given anonymously. 

This has been a hard winter. Many men and 
women who had never been in want before have 
felt the clutch of poverty in their wasted, hungry 
bodies. 

But there never has been known in this country 
such large and generous charity. The rich have 
given their thousands, and the poor their pennies, 
to help their needy brothers. The spirit and 
temper of the nation has been uplifted by a 
universal generous impulse. 

The real wealth of a people, let us remember, 
does not lie wholly in its revenue of dollars and 
cents. ‘ 


<< go—__—_ 
** LEGAL”? PUNS. 

Puns are seldom quoted as illustrations of wit or 
humor; but the following specimens of “legal” 
puns certainly prove that a punster may also be a 
wit: 

Sir Frederick Thesiger, while engaged in the 
conduct of a case, objected to the irregularity of 
the counsel on the opposite side, who, in examining 
his witnesses, put leading questions. 





“I have a right,” answered the counsel, “to deal | 


with my witnesses as I please.” 

“To that I offer no objection,” retorted Sir 
Frederick. “You may deal as you like, but you 
sha’n’t lead.” 

An English judge, Littledale, on retiring from 
the bench, wag addressed in the name of the bar 
by the attorney-general, Sir John Campbell. Both 
men were much affected during the speech, and a 
witty lawyer, describing the scene, said: 

“Sir John cried a little dale, and Littledale cried 
a great dale.” 

Sir Walter Scott called one day at the office of 
Joseph Gillon, an Edinburgh lawyer. 

“Why, Joseph,” said Sir Walter, “this place is as 
hot as an oven!” 

“Well, and isn’t it here that I make my bread?” 
retorted Gillon. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon pronounced the word 





“lien” as if written lion. Sir Arthur Pigott, a} 
distinguished Chancery lawyer, maintained that | 
“lien” was to be pronounced like lean, and one day | 
each made a stand in court for his favorite | 
pronunciation, whereupon Jekyll, a witty lawyer, | 
perpetrated this rhyming pun, which alludes to the | 


parsimonious arrangements of the chancellor's | 
kitchen 


Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, why, what do 7 mean 
By saying the e hancellor’s lion is lean 

D Ne think that his kitchen’s so bad as aa that, 
That nothing within it can ever get fat 


a n — 
LESSON FROM A ‘** CHESTNUT.” 


Every one knows the story of the indolent man 
who could not mend his leaky roof while the 
weather was stormy, and who did not see the use 
of mending it in pleasant weather, because then it 
did not leak. 

Not to be disrespectful toward Congress, this 
fable seems, with a slight variation, to describe its 


| he bade Trumbull leave the bag; 





attitude on the subject of immigration. For it does 
not even take note of the damage the flood causes | 
when it is pouring into the natianal domicile. | 

Just at present the roof does not leak. In other 
words, the hard times in this country deter the | 
people of other countries from coming here, and | 
they are even driving back to their former homes | 
some thundreds or thousands of discouraged | 
immigrants. 


There is little consolation to be taken even from | discoverers and settlers. 


the return current, because those who are departing | | se 
must be persons who have earned and saved | the work of the red men themselves, and that their 


| 
something while here. Consequently they 


men and women who might have become good and 
valuable citizens. The idle and thriftless remain 
here. 


Congress has many great questions to decide, fact that, owing to the exportation to Europe of the 


but there are not many more important than this. | 


A restriction upon the horde of foreign tramps | England in order thoroughly to master what is 
who mingle with the useful immigrants would | known of the early history of the Mississippi 
For it | Valley; to those of Germany to study the past life 


mean an enormous saving in taxation. 
would lessen the expenditure for the support of 
paupers, and would diminish vastly the cost of | 
detecting and punishing crime and of maintaining | 
prisons. 

A vigorous treatment of this matter cannot be 


postponed indefinitely. 
—————<_e oe —__—__ 


AN ARTIST PORTER. 


It would be interesting to know the history of | 
many of the beautiful or strange faces which find | 
their way onto artists’ canvas, and become part of 
famous pictures. An amusing story is told of the 
way in which a well-known French artist secured 
a model for one of his finest paintipgs. 

He was extremely shabby and untidy in his 
dress; one day as he walked slouchily along the 
street he heard a woman’s voice behind him call 
out, “Here, my man, can you carry a bundle a little 
way for me?” 

The artist looked at the lady for a moment, and 
discovering that she had a most beautiful as well 
as singular face, he did not explain that he was a 
gentleman, but said, “Willingly, madam,” and 
followed her into a shop. 

The bundle was large and heavy, but he lifted 
it to his shoulder, and followed the lady along the | 
street. At last she mounted to the second story of | 
a house, with the tired porter close behind her, and 
began to fumble in her pocket for the money to pay 
him. 

“Pardon me,” said the artist, courteously, “I am 
not a porter. I am an artist; and instead of money | 
I will ask a favor of you, madam—to allow me to 
make a copy of your face. 

“The bundle was very heavy, and the compliment 
you paid to my dress was somewhat mortifying; 
but I shall consider myself well requited if I may 
send a portrait of you to the next exhibition of the 
academy.” 

The favor was granted after some hesitation, and 
in this way the artist came by the subject for one 


| archeology. 


are | contents serve to throw light upon the early history 


brush. It is said, however, whether true or not, 
that from the day on which this little episode 
occurred, dated a decided improvement in his 
personal appearance and dress, and that he never 
again figured on the street as a porter. 





A New Adventure Serial 


will be begun in the next issue: “Herm 
and I,” a story of the Sioux uprising in 
Minnesota, by Myron B. Gibson. The 


second of the 


Duke of Argyll’s Articles 


on “American Birds” will appear in the 


same number. 





GOOD-BY TO THE WOODs. 


President Porter of Yale College was most widely 
known as a writer upon metaphysical and theologi- 
cal subjects, but he was first a man and afterward 
a philosopher. It will surprise many who knew | 
him only through his books to be told that he had 
not only a genial relish for homely human compan- 
ionship, but a profound enjoyment of nature. | 
Dr. J. H. Twichell describes him as going into the 
Adirondacks year after year,-and carrying with 
him, even in old age, all the enthusiasm of youth. 





His genial nature expanded in the atmosphere of 
seclusion amid wild surroundings. Every party 
going with him into the woods felt the spiritual 
sunshine of it. He made the camp seem like a} 
home. The — all loved him, and coveted his | 
service, thinking more of his company than of his | 
wages. The Keene Valley folks came to look | 
eagerly for his annual appearance among them. 
It was a sight to see them shaking hands with him 
after church the first Sunday. 

I have heard Melville Trumbull, the guide who 
was most with him in the woods, relate the manner 
of Doctor Porter’s farewell to the Upper Ausable 
Lake, his favorite haunt, on which he had spent 
many a happy week, and with which, one might say, 
he was on terms of the tenderest living sympathy. 

It was in the course of the vacation which his 
consciousness of declining strength had warned 
him would probably be his last in the Adirondacks. | 
He had gone with Trumbull to the lake to pass two | 
| or three days there in camp, and have one more | 
look at a place so dear. 

On the morning when he was to return to the 

Valley, when everything was made ready to start, 
age where it was 
for a while and row him out into the lake. Midway 
between the shores he caused the boat to stop. 

A long time he sat there, turning this way and 
that, bending his eyes earnestly, steadfastly, but 
without speaking, on the views around—the Gothic 

nge, the cone of Haystack, the encircling forest. 
Then he directed the guide to take him near and 
along the shore. 

As they moved slowly on, by one and another 
familiar spot, Trumbull saw that the doctor’s eyes 
were filled with tears, and perceived that it was a 
leave-taking. “I never in my life had anything 
make me feel so bad,” he said, in telling the story. 





THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


The investigations which have been carried on 
during the past five years under the direction of 
| the Smithsonian Institution into the origin of the | 
artificial mounds found in the Mississippi Valley | 
and other parts of the United States have, it is 
believed, settled a very important question in 


It has been generally supposed that the mound. 

builders were a race of people distinct from the | 
Indians, and who had occupied this country in | 
advance of the tribes found here by the European 


But the investigations to which we have referred 
em to show, beyond doubt, that the mounds were 


of the Indian tribes. 

In regard to the study of American archeology 
Professor Langley, the secretary of the Smith. 
| sonian Institution, draws attention to the lamentable 


most important collec ‘tions of “finds” made in this 
country, students must go to the museums of 





of Alaska, and to those of France for information | 
concerning the archxology of California. 


A LARGE HOTEL. 


The impecunious bohemians of London, when 
too poor to pay for a night’s lodging, sleep in what 
they poetically name the Hotel of the Beautiful 
Star, or the Hotel de la Belle Etoile, as it is called by 
those who speak French. 


It is a large hotel, and the lodgers can choose 
from among several chambers, such as the park 
and the Thames embankment; and always find 
elbow-room and plenty of water. 

Eight or ten years ago Mr. Christie Murray—he 


| tells the story in “The Making of a Novelist”—was 
| sitting in the Savage Club in company with four 


distinguished men of letters. 

One of them was the editor of a London daily, 
who said, “I do not suppose that any man in my 
present position has experienced in London the 
yrivations I knew when I first came here. I went 
ungry for three days, twenty years back, and for 
three nights I slept in the park.’ 

“You cap that, Christie!” said one of the party. 

“Four nights on the embankment. Four days 
hungry,” he answered. His neighbor, a poet, 
chimed in laconically, “Five.” 

All of the party had slept in that hotel which is | 
always open for everybody. 

| 


NOT GOING BACK. 

A Southern soldier, writing in the Birouac, says 
that when Grant’s army crossed the Rappahannock, 
Lee’s veterans felt sure of sending it back as | 
“tattered and torn” as ever it had been under the 
new general’s numerous predecessors. 

After the crossing, the first prisoners I saw were 
some caught by Mosby. Many questions were | 
asked them by curious Confederates. 

“What has become of your pontoon train?” said 
one such inquirer. 

“We haven’t got any,” answered the prisoner. 

“How do you expect to get over the river when 
you go bac k?” 

“Oh,” said the Yankee, “we are not going back. 
Grant says that all the men he sends back can cross 


of the most exquisite pictures ever painted by his | on a log.” 
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AMERICAN BIRDS. 


In Three Parts.—Part I. 


By the Duke of Argyll. 


Those who have no passion for natural history 
can never understand the delight of others who 
have such a pursuit when they enter for the first 
time into a country which has a fauna new to 
them. The pleasure of old associations seems 
added to the pleasure of new scenes. For Nature 
in all her aspects is one; and the forms familiar 
from childhood are everywhere closely related to 
those we encounter in a new country. 

It would be difficult to say which is more 
delightful—the unity which underlies everything, 
or the difference which gives to everything a new 
charm. 

It was in the full anticipation of this great 
pleasure that I made my first visit to the American 
Continent some fifteen years ago. My special 
pursuit, almost from childhood, had been orni- 
thology—the study of the habits and the nature 
of that great claes of living beings which present, 
perhaps, the most beautiful forms in nature, are 
clothed in the most splendid ornament, have the 
most peculiar covering, have the most marvellous 
of all powers,—the power of flight,—and alone 
among all the creatures in the world, besides 
man, have the glorious gift of song. 

We have to go far in Europe—to its farthest 
bounds, indeed—to get into anything like a new 
avifauna. The familiar species pursue us every+ 
where; and although every day’s journey to the 
south or east may make us acquainted with the 
outlying members of the Asiatic or African 
groups, no novelty affecting the general aspect 
of the birds occurs until we have crossed the 
Bosphorus or the Mediterranean. 

Even in Africa we encounter in winter numbers 
of the birds which breed in the British Isles; and 
we must cross, not only the Atlas, but the Great 
Desert before we encounter what naturalists call a 
new ‘‘face’’ in the world of birds. 

But in crossing the Atlantic Ocean we pass at 
once, in all things, into a New World. I knew 
that, with a very few exceptions, including the 
European sparrow which has been imported, 
every bird I should meet with would be abso- 
lutely new to me; and this knowledge imparted 
a vivid curiosity and interest to every bit of 
landscape through which I passed. 

I propose in this paper to give some account of 
the birds I saw, and of the impression they made 
upon me. 


Sandpipers rest at Sea. 


European hobby, with wings equally long and 
equally sharply pointed; but it was smaller. 

And so the result of that day’s travel was to 
give me the impression that, as compared with 
England, there were fewer birds of a kind to 
make themselves visible in passing rapidly 
through the country. 

The total absence of the rook would alone make 
an immense difference in this respect, because in 
England the air is often peopled with rooks, and 





of the country. 


always that which most attracts the mere popular 
or unscientific eye. Structure and form are less 
attended to—as indeed is natural, since likenesses 
of structure generally require closer attention and 
more systematic observation. Accordingly, the 
first conspicuous bird which the colonists saw 
with a red breast, they called the robin. 

As it happened, this bird had no affinity at all 
with the European robin. It was a true thrush, 
closely allied to the English song thrush, and still 





their colonies of nests are among the most} more closely allied in coloring to some other 
familiar sights, and one of the most characteristic | thrushes in the eastern and southern parts of 
But that I should have seen no| Europe. But its conspicuously red breast was 


| starlings, no swallows, no finches of any kind all | enough to secure for it the familiar name. 


| through so great a stretch of journey did very 
| much surprise me. 


The Goldfinch. 


| Next morning, however, on 1ising and looking 
| out of my window at the hotel near Niagara, I 
| was rewarded by my first sight of a very beautiful 
and characteristically American bird. At first 
| sight I thought it must be an escaped canary. It 
| was wholly of a brilliant golden yellow, except a 
| small, dark patch of feathers on the head. It 
| was sitting on the road, washing itself in a puddle 
|of rain-water left from a thunder-storm which 
| had come on the previous evening, and in the 
| hight of whose brilliant flashes I had caught my 
first view of the far-famed cataract. 
| This was my first sight of the bird known as 
the “American goldfinch,’’ and here again I 
could not help feeling that, after all, I was 
comparatively at home. 

The bird was to all appearance a true European 
| finch,—specifically distinct, indeed, from any 
species across the Atlantic,—but not generically 
different in any characters which were visible to 
me. What is called in zodlogical science the 
‘Palearctic Region’ was evidently closely 
related in its bird fauna to the ‘Nearctic 
Region’’—the two great continents, now so widely 
separated, exhibiting, nevertheless, a close rela- 
tionship in their living creatures. 

The same lesson, so difficult fully to realize, 
and the causes of which are so difficult to inter- 
| pret, was still further impressed upon me when I 
| went out to the steep bank below the great falls, 
| and when I then saw a small greenish-yellow 
| bird, which seemed to me almost identical in 
| appearance and in manners with a much-loved 
| bird at home—one of our willow wrens. Its 
American cousin I saw almost everywhere, even 
in the towns wherever there were trees. 

This is another case of what is called ‘‘repre- 
sentative forms’’ connecting the Old and the New 
Worlds. That is to say, it is a case in which the 
| general aspect and structure of one species, or one 
| genus of bird, is repeated with only slight changes 
on both continents. In England, the small group 
of willow wrens forms part of the great family of 
the warblers, which includes the nightingale and 
several others of our best songsters. The American 
*‘yellowbird”’ seemed to me closely allied, both in 
color, habits, form and voice; and I was delighted 
to see it. 








During the few days I stayed at Niagara, I | 
On my passage across the Atlantic I made one | made great progress in my acquaintance with the | sions I received from my visit at Niagara without 


The kind of red is, indeed, wholly different 
from that of the robin; but this was a rather 
refined distinction, which escaped notice. 

I saw this very handsome bird for the first time 
in the charmingly wooded grounds of a college on 

| the United States side of the Niagara River, at 
| the Whirlpool. It was hunting for worms, exactly 


| as our own thrushes do in England; and I could | 


| not help wondering that the characteristic gait, 
| half-hopping, half-running, of this fine bird, did 

not betray, even to the most superficial eye, its 
| true affinity with the European thrushes. I also 


| heard its song—loud, powerful and melodious as 


| the songs of the thrush family always are. 


The Steward on Duty 


I cannot leave off the description of the impres- 
| 


observation which helped to explain the wonderful | birds of North America, and especially with some | mentioning one of them which I retain with even 
migratory powers of one great family of birds, | of the most curious instances of identity, or of | greater pleasure than the memory of the mighty 


many species of which are common to the shores | close resemblance between them and European | falls. 


of even the most distant regions of the globe. I 
refer to the Tringide, or sandpipers. 


most perfect model for sustained and rapid flight ; 
and no doubt they must be capable of passing 
easily over great spaces without any need of rest. 
But it did interest me much to see that they can 
and do rest upon the ocean when they choose. 

Mv voyage was in the last days of May, and in 
passing near the Banks of Newfoundland I was 
surprised to see a large flock of sandpipers light 
upon the surface of the sea, which was at the 
moment perfectly calm. I could not see to what 
particular species of the genus the flock belonged. 

On the morning of the day I left New York for 
Niagara, looking from the railway train as we 
rushed along the banks of the Hudson, I saw my 
first American land bird. I knew it in a moment, 
from the shape of its head and the manner of its 
flight, to belong to the flycatcher family. It was 
the well-known king-bird, or tyrant flycatcher, 
and I was much struck by the beauty of its tail- 
feathers, with their conspicuous contrasts of jet 
black and snowy white. 

The only flycatcher I am familiar with in 
England is a small, dull-colored, inconspicuous 
bird called the spotted flycatcher, from a slight 
variety of color on its forehead disposed in streaks 
or spots. No two birds could be more absolutely 
different, in some respects, than this British 
fiveatcher and the large, dashing and: very con- 
spicuous bird which I saw, for the first time, that 
day on the banks of the Hudson. And yet, to 
the eye of an ornithologist, the relationship was 
obvious. 

The same peculiar, flat top of the head, the 
same peculiar set of the bill, the same peculiar 
dexterity of movement upon the wing, the same 
general ‘‘cut’’—in short,’I recognized it in a 
moment. It interested me much. 

The most vigilant outlook from the train during 
the whole of that day, and along the great dis- 
tances to Niagara, failed to reveal to me more 
than one other solitary bird, except the impudent 
sparrows at Albany. That one bird was a very 
small falcon, which I saw in the valley of 
the Mohawk. It seemed to me to be like the 


species. 


Pictures and descriptions had well prepared | 


| example—and that was the bank-swallow or sand- | that the imagination can overrun and outlie the | 
The whole family have wings formed on the | martin, which I saw nesting as usual in the holes | realities of nature of which we have heard so 


| of a sand-bank close above the falls. 
| This is one of the very few birds which are 


| much. 


| common tothe two worlds, the Old and the New. | 


| It is as mysterious as any of the other cases of 
identity ; because, although all the swallow tribe 
have great powers of wing, this is one which is 
shorter in the wing than any other of the family ; 
and I do not suppose that there is any possibility 
/of the American martins crossing the Atlantic 
| eastward, nor of the European bird performing 
| the same feat westward. 

The identity of the two birds, therefore, looks 
like the record of a time when the two continents 
were either actually united, or at least approached 
each other very closely. 


American and English Robins. 


But the next bird I saw was one still more 
interesting tome. All Americans, at all acquainted 
| with the literature of their mother tongue, must 
be familiar with the frequent reference, both in 
| prose and in song, to the **Robin Redbreast”’ of 
| England. It is one of the most peculiar birds we 
have—familiar to all from its tameness, from its 
| love of human dwellings, and from the fact that 
| it is one of the very few birds which sings at all 
seasons of the year. 

| Its habits and its attitudes are quite peculiar. 
|It has a large, full, soft eye, not restless but 
| quiet, watchful and contemplative—characteristics 
|all admirably noted in Tennyson’s line, “As 


| 


| careful robins eye the delvers’ toil.’’ 








Its coloring, too, is all its own. 
| upper part of the bird is of one uniform rich, 
warm, reddish-brown. The whole of its breast is 
| of a peculiar brick-dust red—slightly toned with 
just a touch of orange. Its belly is pure white. 
A small band of the brick red passes above the 
| bill, upon the forehead. 
| When our colonists landed in the New World, 
| they had a natural tendency to recognize, wherever 
| they could, a likeness between the birds of the 
| new, and the birds of the old home. Color is 








very different. 


The whole | 


| the sake of the drive, which I thought might show 


But there was one sight near Niagara 
| which came upon me with a complete surprise— 
one which does not seem to have attracted much 
notice. 

On asking at the hotel whether there was any 
interesting thing to be seen in the neighborhood, 
I was told after some hesitation that perhaps I 
might like to see ‘‘Brock’s Monument.”” As Iam 
not very fond of mere monuments and had never 
heard of this one, I determined to go to it only for 


me some more birds, and something of the nature 
of the country. 

My astonishment was great when I found that 
“the monument”’ stood on a site commanding a 
landscape which struck me as quite worth crossing 
the Atlantic to see. On the edge of a great table- 
land through which the Niagara has cut its way 
in a deep ravine, the site presents a view of an 
immense extent of country al! lying at a lower 
level, largely occupied by one of those great 
inland seas which are called the American Lakes. 
I have never seen any view in any part of Europe 
which struck me as so impressive, and it is | 
characteristically American. | 

| 





First View of Lake Ontario. | 


} 
Nothing like the Great Lakes exists in any | 


part of the Old World unless it be some of the 
great lakes of Asia, whose surroundings are 
The vast expanse of blue water, 
| extending to the horizon and giving a ‘‘sea-line’’ 





along a great part of it, like that of the ocean, | 


the receding shores on either side,—the Canadian | 
| and American, with towns and farms just dimly 
indicated in the gleaming sunlight,—all these 
features struck me with such absolute novelty | 
and such immense pleasure that I felt as if I) 
could have gazed forever. 

Then there was another feature hardly less | 


impressive, and that was the Niagara River | 





| three pounds ten 


| destination in the Great Lake. The expression 
| of weariness and fatigue which its green and 
| tranquil water conveyed to my eye, creeping 
| slowly and languidly on from the great torture 
and commotion of the Falls and of the Whirlpool, 
struck me immensely. 

The whole scene spoke of the wideness of the 
world, and of the American Continent, with a 
force and a beauty, and a variety of elements, 
which were to my eye quite unique—so much so 
it dwells on my memory as, on the whole, the 
most magnificent landscape I have ever seen. 

It was in driving to this site that I saw the 
bluebird and the bobolink; and as I saw the 
bluebird nowhere else during my stay in America 
I conclude that it is a much rarer birf than its 
cousin in England. 
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For the Companion. 


SEA LIFE. WITHOUT GLORY. 
Stewards on an “Ocean Greyhound.” 


How the stewards on an ocean greyhound 
contrive to present an unfailing front of courtesy, 
and to go cheerily about their manifold duties, 
may puzzle the landsman who happens to know 
how sorely they are 
harried by the petty 
grievances of others. 

Expert stewards 
seem to possess the 
discretion of a valet, 
the intelligence of a 
railroad official, and 
the manual dexter- 
ity of a jack-at-all- 
trades. Half sailors 
and half waiters, they 
can attend on a lady 
or swab the decks 
with equal efficiency 
and despatch. 

They are nearly all 
Englishmen, and us- 
ually rather gloomy 
in private; but in 
public their neatness 
and civility are equal- 
led only by their 
nimbleness and readi- 
ness, which excite 
general wonder and 
admiration. 

The stewards are 
‘there, there and ev- 
erywhere’’ from the 
moment the steamer 
leaves until she ar- 
rives. Indeed, their 
idle moments, wheth- 
er the ship be under 
way or at anchor, are 
few and far between. 
Little provision is 
made for giving them 
sleep, and the idea of sitting down to regular 
meals never occurs to them during the busy 
season; they are content to snatch a hasty bite in 
the pantry between courses. 

As a rule these stewards serve a short appren- 





Of identity, indeed, there was only one | me for that wonderful sight, and I always find | ticeship on some inferior vessel in order to get 


before venturing on one of the 
They ship at the beginning of 


their ‘‘sea legs’ 
*“‘swell’’ steamers. 


| each voyage from Liverpool, and in common with 


all the other members of the crew, from the 


skipper down, must ‘sign articles’’ before a 
board of trade shipping master. 
They have to furnish their own uniforms. 


They are paid off and nominally discharged at 
the end of each voyage on arriving at Liverpool. 
Their pay is very poor, their wages being only 
shillings — about seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents a month, or a little more 
than two cents an hour, waking and sleeping. 

Of course they must depend for their livelihood 
largely on “tips,” or fees presented by thie 
passengers. On some trips the gratuities reach a 
handsome sum. A steward of the crack steamers 
has been known to make as much as fifty pounds, 
or two hundred and fifty dollars, on one voyage. 
This, however, was a very exceptional case. 

About forty dollars a month is the average 
income derived from tips by stewards on fashion- 
able boats during the summer months. The 
customary fees are ten shillings each to one’s 
bedroom and table stewards. There are some 
travellers, however, who think that five shillings, 
or even less, is sufficient; but they may have 
some cause to regret their stinginess if they cross 
with the same steward again. 

A party consisting entirely of ladies is not one 
that the stewards admire, for lady travellers 
usually give more trouble and smaller fees than 
men. On the other hand, persons making the 
first trip across are the steward’s best ‘‘prey,” 
because the unsophisticated traveller is easily 
persuaded that almost every ordinary thing one 
calls for is an extra provided only by the courtesy 
of the steward, whose tip is increased proportion- 
ately. 

The stewards who attend the captain’s table 
generally fare best in the matter of tips, and are, 
as a rule, the best attendants on board. 

On the largest steamers there are as many as 
sixty saloon and bedroom stewards. They work 
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o'clock every morning by the chief steward, who | 
keeps the working list in which their duties are 
mapped out for the day. After calling the roll he 
orders them to their different posts. 

Thus two stewards arrange the sideboards, 
one dusts and cleans the chairs, two work | 
brooms, two more look out for the tablecloths, | 
while four polish the ports and nine wash down | 
the floors. 

Four assist the storekeeper to get out his stores ; | 
one goes to the steerage to help and another to the | 
szcond cabin; one again goes to the smoking- | 
room, another to the companionway and music- | 
room, while four stand by to answer the state- | 
room bells, and one is assigned to the children’s 
mess. 

Some are on the main deck; some in the port | 
pantry, others in the starboard pantry, the glass | 
pantry and the plate pantry. They prepare the 
fruit, they wash the silver, crockery, glasses and | 
everything else. Two stewards attend to the salt 
and the sugar, one procures pickles, another gets 
ice and water, a second prepares salads, a third 
looks after the sandwiches. 

All this is done by seven in the morning, an:! 
the saloon stewards are expected to be in th: 
saloon to finish the preparations for breakfast, 
which begins at eight. 

The bedroom stewards carve in the pantry 
during the meal hours. After the meal they 
wash the plates. The tables are then laid for the 
next meal, and the bedroom stewards finish their 
room work. 

The saloon stewards are on duty from five 
o'clock in the morning until eleven at night. 
The smoking-room steward and the barkeeper are 
also on duty until eleven. The bedroom stewards 
have to stand regular watches during the night. 

There are three of these watches—from eight to 
twelve, from twelve to four and from four to six. 
The men report to the extra second steward, who 
is on duty at night and who makes regular 
rounds of the cabin, entering the reports in his 
log-book. 

A capable steward who remains with the same 
company is transferred from one steamer to 
another, and will eventually be promoted until he 
becomes second steward of the crack boat. Here 
he must wait until one of the chief stewards dies 
or retires, when he is given that position in the | 
smallest steamer of the company. 

Then he enters on a new line of promotion, and 
it is usually many years before he becomes chief 
steward of a commodore’s ship. 

When a favorite steamer is laid up for the 
winter months, her stewards generally pass their 
time with their families in Liverpool, where they | 
usually retain a home of some sort. When the | 
spring comes again, and the steamer resumes her 
place on the sailing list, they return to their old 
posts aboard, just as if there had been no break 
in the regular trips. During this enforced holiday | 
the steward gets a chance to become acquainted 
with his family. 
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For the Companion. 


PARISIAN HATS AND CAPS. 


A crowded street in Paris is often very 
picturesque, because the people wear not only a/ 
great variety of costumes, but many sorts of | 
curious head-gear. Maids and nurses are in| 
white caps, often decorated with gay ribbons; 
peasant women, fresh from the country, appear | 
in bonnets whose queer shapes differ according to | 
the province whence the wearer has come; and 
market women wear | 
colored handkerchiefs | 
twisted round their | 
heads in a style they 
term marmotte. 

The hats and caps 
of the men are fre- 
quently as queer as | 
the head-dress of the 
women. Workmen, 
tradesmen and those 
in the service of spe- | 
cial companies wear 
on their heads the insignia of their occupations. | 

Civil employés, police, postmen and firemen are | 
uniformed; the drivers of omnibuses, tramways 
and carriages have their distinctive hats; and to 
a stranger it appears A 
as if all business 
were under military 
rule. 

Even the school- 
boys wear a uniform 
when going through 
the streets or parks 
under the supervision 
of their masters; and 
the Latin Quarter 
students have in the 
last few years adopt- F 
ed, for parades and 
special occasions, a 
head-gear of velvet with a colored band, that 
denotes the profession one is supposed to be | 
studying. Priests still preserve the low, broad- | 
brimmed hat which seems adapted to their low, 
graceful salutes; and firemen wear brass helmets | 
much like those of the Roman soldier of the 
Stage. 

, Pastry cooks’ apprentices appear in caps of | 
immaculate white linen. The drivers of private 
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OMNIBUS DRIVER. 


public cab driver 
wears a varnished 
| black or white hat, 


| black cloth and 
| paint, 1 wonder if 
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carriages have hats decorated with various bands 
of gold and silver, as well as cockades of different 
colors. 

The president of the republic decorates his 
driver’s hat, a plain black one, with a blue, white 
and red cockade. The 


according to the uni- 
form of the company 
which owns his horse 
and cab; and the 
omnibus drivers have 
also varnished hats, 
but with low crowns 
and silvery bands. 
The brims of these 
are much curled, and 
they would be rather 
jaunty on the whole but for the forlorn strings 
which tie beneath the chin. The large, showy 
hats of the gen- 
darmes, decorated 
with a_ tricolored 
cockade, make a 





GENDARME, 


ee 


where they are seen 
only when the 
wearers are carry- 
ing despatches or 
guarding prisoners. 
Strangers often in- 
correctly dub the 
sergents de ville, or 
\ city police, gendar- 
mes, but the police 
have authority with- 
in the city limits only, whereas the gendarmes are 
soldiers, selected for the preservation of order, 
whose authority extends throughout France, in 
her colonies and wherever the French flag waves. 

These big-hatted individuals are respected by 
the peasants and are a terror to most male- 
factors. I know of a milkwoman who fainted 
dead away at the untimely apparition of one of 
these big hats when her cans were suspiciously 
near a country well. 

Of the same general shape, but differing in 
ornaments, are the hats worn by the church 
beadles. These are decorated with feathers and 
gold lace much like that of a general. With his 
embroidered coat, velvet knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, silver-buckled shoes, dress sword and 
long staff of office, the beadle makes an impres- 
sive appearance at christenings, marriages and 
funerals. 

Hats similar in form to the beadle’s are worn 
by the drivers of first-class hearses and funeral 








FRENCH GENERAL. 


show even in Paris, | 


black, varnished ones, probably originally 
belonging to coachmen, on which are painted 
half-clipped poodles and half-opened shears. 
| These decorations are of the most primitive art, 
}and the hats always very shabby. Yet these 
men must gain a good living, judging by the 
number of poodles in Paris that are shaved at 
least once a month. 

In the early morning hours I hear under my 
window some one playing on shepherds’ pipes, 
and easily fancy myself far away from the city 


on some green hillside. The musician is a 
veritable young goatherd, with half a dozen 


goats and a dog, playing upon a pipe of reeds, 
and wearing ou his head the basgue—what we 
should call a Scotch cap—of his native hills. 

His reed music is not to call his flocks, but a 
signal to his customers that he has brought goat's 
milk in its original package. The odd notes 
have sadness associated with them, for the wearer 
of the jaunty basque numbers among his patrons 
few except the sick and dying. 
| Heavily - built millers’ drays, covered with 





green-tinted canvas and drawn by great percheron 
horses with decorated harness, stop before the 
| bakers’ shops. Here the horses are unhitched, 
and the sacks of white flour are unloaded at 
leisure by “strong men’’ of the grain market, 
who are generally stripped to the waist, save for 
an open cotton waistcoat that leaves their muscular 
arms and chest fully exposed. 

On their heads they wear the largest hats 
known; hats of strong, hard, thick felt, with 
wide, stiff brims, colored light gray with dust 
and flour. 

These men carry the large sacks of flour on 
their backs, with the upper ends resting on the 
crowns and brims of 
the wide hats, which 
cover the shoulders 
entirely. They steady 
themselves with staffs 
as they make the 
oft-repeated journeys 
from dray to bakery. 

Whenever a funeral 
passes, all men, of 
whatever grade or re- P 
ligion, uncover. The 
voyou, the scum of 
Paris, lifts his cap as well as the gentleman. 
When the flower-bedecked hearse passes, all 
| salute the dead in token of sympathy with the 
mourners. 
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TOM CRANDALL’S MARCH. 


carriages, but these are black, and ornamented | 


with silver trimmings. When I recall that 
the funeral car- 
riages are often 
old court carri- 


ages covered with 


the drivers’ som- 
bre hats may not 
have done duty 
on the same ham- 
mer-cloth when 
the carriages were 
filled with gaily- 
dressed courtiers. 

Years ago an 
old French lady 
told me that, as 
she used to roll 
her hoop up and 
down the Champs Elysées, she would stop playing 





HEARSE DRIVER. 


| and ery, ‘Vive le Roi!’’ with the other children 


as the king drove by. Her salutes were to the 


man on the box, in knee-breeches and a wonder- | 


ful three-cornered hat, for she never doubted that 
the king was this gorgeously 
dressed driver rather than the 
quietly dressed personage inside. 
The old lady laughed as she 
added, “I thought that the big 
gold-laced hat covered a golden 
crown.” 

Pupils of the government mili- 
tary schools, such as that of 
Saint Cyr, wear hats of the same 
shape as those of French gen- 
erals, but with less gilt and fewer 
feathers. During the Second 
Empire the Paris police had like 
shaped hats with still less deco- 
ration. 

In the streets we often meet 
men with hats similar to those formerly worn by 
the police of the empire, and ornamented with 
blue, white and red cockades. But instead of 
swords, the wearers carry large leather portfolios, 
strangely named serviettes, attached to their per- 
sons by strong brass chains, that they may not be 
snatched from them or inadvertently left behind. 

These portfolios contain papers of value, and 
the men who carry them are clerks of the Bank of 
France, whose duty is to collect bills, etc. Other 
financial companies have adopted for their 


}employés head-gear of the same shape, and now | 


these bicornes are almost as often met as in the 
days of the empire. 

Men who make their living by shaving dogs, 
tondeurs de chiens, bear the announcement of 
their trade around their hats. These are high, 








GRAIN PORTER. 


Tom Crandall, the orderly sergeant of Company 
I, was a fine soldier and a fine fellow as well; but 
he was something of a martinet, hardly popular 
among the members of his own company. 

When orders were issued to have the men 
thoroughly drilled, Orderly Tom obeyed most 
literally. From reveille to tattoo it was drill, 
drill, drill for the boys of Company I, till they 
would -have welcomed marching orders for the 
North Pole as a release from the manual of arms 
and evolutions. 

Nothing less than a surgeon’s order would serve 
with Orderly Tom as an excuse from drill. 

One afternoon when the company had fallen 
in, the roll-call revealed the absence of Thomas 
Higgins and William Stapleton. A rigid exami-. 
nation of the company quarters failed to discover 
the delinquents, and with ‘absent without leave”’ 
against them in the orderly book, and a big black 


s. ” , } 
mark in Tom’s memory, the company marched | 


to the drill ground without them. 

The quarters of the men were the stables of 
Snediker’s hotel. With ten full companies to 
drill, the stable yard, which was the only parade 
ground within the regimental lines, was totally 
inadequate. Hence all drills in 
company movements were con- 
ducted in a field outside the 
guard lines. 

Sentinels were duly instructed 
to permit all squads or companies 
in charge of non-commissioned 


no other circumstances to allow 
an enlisted man to leave the 
camp without a pass, though all 


soldiers might enter unques- 
tioned. 
Tom marched his company 


about a hundred feet from the 
kines, and had just changed di- 


rection by the right flank when | 


| his quick eye detected the two skulkers stealthily 
| emerging from the quarters of Company H. 
“Company, halt!” instantly shouted Tom. 
| You, Higgins and Stapleton, get your equip- 
| ments and fall in for drill! Do you hear?” 
| Evidently they did hear, but instead of obeying, 
| both started on the double quick toward the 
| cook-house. 
“In place, rest!’’ shouted Tom to his company. 

‘Halt, there!’’ to the skulkers. But they 
| quickened their pace. 
Dropping his rifle into the hands of a corporal, 
Tom started in pursuit. Across the guard lines 
he sped to the cook-house, into which the two 
fugitives had disappeared, and into which he also 
quickly vanished. 

Now a large proportion of the 


members of 


195 
Company I were voung fellows, ranging from 
seventeen to twenty-three vears of age, little used 
to military restraints, while the deprivations and 
dullness which they experiencing made 
them peculiarly eager for some sort of fun. 

It can easi!y be conceived that Orderly Tom's 
unexpected deviation from irksome drill was 
hailed by the boys of the waiting company with 
delight. They hoped the race would last long, 
and that the fugitives would escape. 

So they did. After an absence of some ten 
minutes Tom from the 
alone, and with an ominous frown upon his brow 
approached his command. At the same time the 
two fugitives were seen far down the road, 
making their way rapidly toward the town, 
having left the cook-house by some way of which 
Tom knew not. 

The almost simultaneous appearance of the 
defeated orderly and the victorious skulkers was 
greeted by the boys of the company with first a 
laughter and then a ringing 


were 


re-issued cook-house 


shout of jeering 
cheer. 
“Attention, company! 
sergeant. 
another 
frown. 
“Stop that laughing in the 
commanded the orderly. 
“Halt!” cried the sentinel, bringing his piece 
to a charge and confronting Orderly Tom, who 
had now reached the guard “You can't 
pass here.” 
‘*] cannot pass!"’ gasped the astonished orderly. 
“Why not?” 
“Orders,”’ 


shouted the 
But the only attention paid him was 
shout of that 


orderly 


laughter deepened his 


ranks!"’ again 


line. 


curtly replied the sentry. 

“Orders! Well, what are vour orders ?” 

“Oh, vou know the orders well enough,” 
answered the sentry; ‘to let no enlisted man 
pass out of the camp without a pass, except 
non-commissioned officers in charge of squads for 
drill.”” 

*“Well,”’ exclaimed Tom, triumphantly, ‘I am 
a non-commissioned officer in command of a 
company out for drill, and there is my company, 
as vou well know.”’ 

“Don't know nothin’ about that company. It's 
outside the lines, and you're inside. Don’t look 
much like a company, anyhow.” 

Indeed, the sentinel’s sarcastic allusion to the 
company was justified, as the men danced and 
roared and fairly hugged one another to see the 
difficulty into which their sergeant had 
fallen. He made no further attempt to cross the 
lines, but turned and swiftly toward 
headquarters, followed by a fresh burst of derisive 
laughter from his insubordinate command. 

In a short time he reappeared, and exhibiting 
a pass to the sentinel, advanced toward his 
demoralized company, and resuming his rifle, 
uttered the single word, ‘‘Attention !"" 

Every face instantly sobered, for every man 
felt that not only was Tom deeply offended, but 
that retribution was close at hand. Very quietly 
he gave the order, “By the right flank! Right 
face, company! Forward, march !*’—and retribu 
tion began. 

It was December. Snow had fallen some days 
before, then rain, followed by a day or two of 
unseasonably warm weather. The country roads, 


stern 


strode 


| tramped by troops of drilling cavalry and plowed 


officers to pass out, but under | 








by teams and loaded were all slush, 
water and very tenacious, deep mud. 

Straight to this abominable highway 
marched Company I. Directly into the middle of 
the road, where the mud was thickest and the 
water deepest, the boys wheeled in obedience to 
his stern command. Then, as unconcernedly as 
though on the most perfect parade ground in the 
world, he issued his orders : 

“By company, into platoons! Left into line, 
wheel! On right, by file into line!’’ and through 
all the evolutions. 

At one moment Company I charged bayunets 
down that fearful road at double quick; at 
another, wheeled in circle through slush, while 
Tom noted defects and corrected them as non- 
chalantly as though on a grassy lawn. 

For a full hour and a half, long after recall had 
sounded, without halt or rest, Tom manceuvred 
that weary company. 

At last, wet, weary and half-exhausted, the 
mud-bedraggled company was led to quarters by 
its inexorable commander. Throughout that 
remarkable drill the only words Tom uttered that 
indicated the state of his feelings, were spoken as 
he gave the command of dismissal. 

“Company, right face!’’ he ordered. 


wagons, 


“Arms 


aport! When you fellows would like to defy 
discipline again, let me know. Break ranks, 
march !”’ 


And so ended the proceeding which was known 
as ‘‘Tom Crandall’s March’’ as long as Company 
I was an organization. 

In the days which followed, the boys of 
Company I came to know their orderly sergeant 
better, and learned to respect and appreciate his 
military qualities. For if his literal interpretation 
of orders sometimes tended to their inconvenience, 
it oftener led to their comfort and well-being, and 
in more instances than one to the preservation of 
some of their lives. 

Poor Tom sleeps to-day in the silent camping- 
ground, and many of his old companions are 


with him; but with each returning spring the 


floral emblems ef his surviving comrades are laid 
upon his grave as tenderly as though that 
grotesque march, of which he was the hero, had 


never been. Grorce H. Hosea. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PLOW-BOY’S SONG. 


Like honey, or fine amber oil, 
Spills the sunshine on my soil; 
The weather weaves a charm of gold 
What time my plow upturns the mould. 
The bluebirds, fluting as they fly, 
Wingéd iris-blooms, go by; 

fark! the woodpecker newly come 
Amid the maples beats his drum. 


I feel the cold loam round my boots, 
I hear the snap of pungent roots, 

In bulbous mats and tangles laid 
That part before the coulter-blade. 


Pull, pull, sn! team! ’tis good to hold 
The plow-helves while the glebe is rolled 
Above the share and tumbled free 

In dark brown waves by you and me! 


This furrow is the way to health 
And golden stores of honest weaith ; 
The plow, it is the magic key 

In the strong lock of destiny. 


The seasons come, the seasons go, 

And warm winds sigh, and cold winds blow; 
But, snow or sieet, or drouth or rain, 
There must be grass, there must be grain. 
Pull, pull, my team! his work is best, 
Who, close to nature’s faithful breast, 

In dewy morn, or noon-day heat, 

Can hear her deepest pulses beat. 

Open, old Earth! the millions wait 

For bread before thy ample gate, 

And know, whatever may befall, 

The plowman’s hand must feed them all! 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
— teins 
For the Companion. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


By the rapt ardor of my gaze, 

I sought to hold the evening star 

Above the dark horizon bar, 

Where, lamp-like, swung its mellow blaze. 


But toward the deepening glow it drew, 
And nearer to the crimson belts, 
Wherein the amber affluence melts, 
Seeking far heavens, fresh and new. 


So sought I once to hold a soul, 

Fair as the holy star of night, 

Above the earth-line, in my sight, 

By force of Love’s supreme control. 

But gloryward it dipped and drew, 

Nor stayed for ardor of 4 gaze, 
Passing from out our earthly ways 

To those far heavens which are the new. 


Mrs. MERRILL E. GATES. 
accaacainesiemeligill 
For the Companion. 
AN INCIDENT AND ITS RESULTS. 


A woman, engaged in missionary work among 
the poor of Chicago, found a pitiable case of 
distress. While passing through the hallway of 


a tenement-house, she heard sobbing and moan- | 


ing. Knocking at a door and entering a room 
she found a starving woman dangerously ill, 
with a child in her arms and no attendant. 

It was a harrowing instance of human woe. 
Husband and wife had come from England to 
America, and had made a fair living for several 
years. Then the man’s health failed, and the 
wife had exhausted their savings in nursing 
and finally burying him. 

With the baby in her arms she could not find 
employment. Starvation and death stared her in 
the face. She was tempted to think that except 
for the child the sooner life was ended the better. 

It was easy to give medicine and food and to 
restore the woman's health. It was hard to find 
work for her. She was a skilled lace-maker, 
having learned the trade when a girl in the old 
country. 

The missionary interested Chicago ladies, and 
formed a lace-making class, which was taught 
by the woman. It was a temporary expedient 
for providing her with a little money until she 
could find something else to do. Incidentally it 


enabled the missionary, who joined the class, to | meter to note their influence, Messrs. Wilson and | The whereabouts of 


become proficient in the art. 

Subsequently the missionary 
among the Indians of the Northwest. She was a 
practical woman, not content with religious 
instruction alone, and found the work depressing 
because there was no industrial employment 
suited to Indian women. 

Her health and spirits failing, she went to 
Japan, where the marvellous skill of the native 


lace-makers passed under her observation. Like 
a flash came the thought: 
“That is what the Indian women can do. Why | 


did I not think of my poor Chicago lace-maker’s 
trade when I was working among them ?”’ 

She was so deeply impressed with this thought 
that she returned to New York, enlisted the 
support of the missionary boards, and went to 
the Indian reservations to teach what she had 
learned from the woman whom she once rescued. 

The experiment proved highly successful, for the 
Indian women had a natural aptitude for lace- 
making and soon learned to do the most delicate 
work. The system was extended to many reser- 
vations, to the credit of the missionary—Miss 
Carter—whose own story has here been repeated. 

The forlorn lace-maker in Chicago, starving 
and dying, seemed to have little potentiality for 
usefulness in the world; and the missionary’s 
call at the tenement was a trivial incident, an 
insitnificant deed of kindness, which gave no 
promise of large results. 

But nothing is so small or feeble as to be lost in 
the moral economy of God’s universe. The lace- 


was employed | 
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maker’s talent and the missionary’s humane 
impulse were little things that passed without 
observation; but out of them was evolved a 


the full results of which only Omniscience can 


know. 
— -Oe- 


STUDY OF MEN. 
“Trees and fields tell me nothing; men are my 
teachers,” says Plato. The prince of painters, 
Raphael, went about the streets of Rome and 
Florence seeking an expressive face or a graceful 
attitude. When he found the bit of real life that 
pleased him, he went back to his studio and repro- 
duced it. 
women. 
In the days when Curran, the eloquent Irish 
| advocate, was studying law, the London coffee- 
| houses were a national institution, to which politi- 





| cians and authors resorted. Curran used to spend | 
many hours in them, selecting those which “were | 
most fertile in game for a character-hunter.” In | 


them he laid the foundation of his success as an 
advocate by studying the ways, speech, opinions, 
and even the dress of the public men he met there. 


Professor Phelps, in his lectures on ““Men and 
Books,” says, “There are no natural orators. 


illustrates his assertion by the example of Patrick 


Henry. tes 

While keeping a country store in Virginia, it was 
Henry’s habit to collect a company of villagers, 
rive them a subject of conversation, and then fall 
pack and listen to their talk. Month after month 
he thus studied “popular modes of thought, popular 
ways of argument, popular styles of illustration, 
popular sophistries, popular appeals.” 

His commercial bankruptcy was a foregone 
conclusion; but the store, with its group of country- 
men, was his university and library, wherein he 
learned to speak in the dialect of the people, and 
to sway them by thoughts and opinions which they 
had first taught him. 


thoughts,” says Emerson. 
man of the uneducated and uncultured. He had 
power over them because he uttered their opinions 
and aspirations. 

Professor Phelps says that Henry “was the 

orator of the rabble all through life,” and that “he 
talked like the rabble, lived like the rabble, ate and 
drank and dressed like the rabble,” that he might 
sway them in his public speeches. The criticism is 
so severe and one-sided that it is unjust. It must 
be admitted, however, that Henry did at times 
come perilously near to playing the demagogue in 
order that he might retain his power over the 
veople. 
: But on one great occasion the people deserted 
him. He opposed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and thereby ran_athwart public 
opinion and the judgment of Washington, the 
popular idol. In a moment he stood a shorn 
Samson. The people listened, for Henry was 
never more eloquent; but “rich in saving common- 
sense,” they went from the hustings to the polls 
and voted that Virginia should adopt the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The true study of manis man. It is a source of 
mental discipline and of intellectual power. It 





“the sober second thought of the people” may be 
| trusted to prompt them to desert the leader who 
| ceases to be a prophet that he may become a par- 
| tizan. 

=e — 


| ELECTRICITY FROM THE STARS. 


Among the earliest ideas of mankind concerning 
the stars was the popular belief that they exercised 
some mysterious power over the inhabitants of the 
earth. This notion gave rise to astrology, whose 
| superstitious practices still find votaries even in 

such highly civilized countries as England and the 
United States. The advance of science long ago 
put an end to astrological fancies in the minds of 
| well-informed people, while in place of the old 
notions about the influences of the stars new 
conceptions, not less wonderful in many respects, 
| have been formed. 
| We know, for instance, that if the law of gravita- 
tion prevails, as we have reason to believe it does, 
among the stars, then every star in proportion to 
its mass and its distance, exercises an attractive 
| influence upon the earth, and of course, upon every 
inhabitant of the earth. These attractions, how- 
ever, are necessarily so slight that we have, as yet, 
| no means of detecting them. 
In some other respects, however, the influence of 
| the stars can be measured. The heat that comes 
| from some of them has been thought suflicient 


to effect delicate thermopiles exposed to their | 


radiation, although this is still open to some 
question. 
| uite recently experiments have been conducted 
in Ireland which, if they are to be trusted, reveal a 
distinct electromotive force exercised by the stars. 
| Using a reflecting telescope of two feet aperture to 
| concentrate the star rays, and a sensitive electro- 


| Minchin believe that they have been able not only 
| to detect, but readily to measure, the electro- 
motive force of both stars and planets. 

To Venus, for instance, the 


Jupiter a force of at least three one-hundredths of 
a volt. In the case of Jupiter only a part of the 
| planet’s light fell upon the electrometer, so that the 
| experimenters infer that his entire electric influence 
| must be much greater than that stated. Sirius, which 
| appears to us as the brightest of the fixed stars, 
showed a force amounting to two one-hundredths 
| of a volt. 
| A volt is a little less than the force of a battery 
consisting of a single Daniell’s cell. 


* 
> 





TREASURE TROVE. 
The traditions of treasure buried by the pirates 
Kidd, Lafitte and Blackbeard give a romantic 
interest to the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts 


| to Georgia. Thousands of men have searched for | 
| these buried chests of gold, but there is authentic | 


record of only two “finds,” one on the New England 
coast, the other in Virginia. The latter case is said 
| to have furnished Poe with the foundation for his 
story of the Gold Bug. The facts are briefly these: 

In the Atlantic Ocean, lying off the Virginia 
coast, are two or three heavily wooded islands. 
One of these was the resort of Blackbeard, and 
was called by his name—Teach. 

A neighboring island belonged a century ago to 
a wealthy woman on the mainland. It was a 


wilderness which never had been inhabited but by | 


foxes, wild duck and other game. 

A trusty old slave, Ben, was placed by her in a 
cabin on the beach to bring her occasionally game 
and fish. One day while walking on the shore, 
Ben saw a yellow gleam in the sand. It came from 

|a gold coin. He searched breathlessly along the 

beach and found a rusty iron box, one end of 
which had fallen out. Within was a heap of gold 
coin, with crosses and silver crucifixes. 


system of industrial education for Indian women, | } 


His teachers were largely men and | 


They all study oratory in studying men.” He | 


“He is the genius who gives me back my own | 
Henry was the spokes. | 


also begets an optimistic spirit; for it reveals that | 


ascribe a force of | 
| about seventeen one-hundredths of a volt, and to | 
| 


| The old man went to his cabin, and brought an 
| empty salt-bag, which he filled with the coins. He 
| then dragged a heap of brush over the chest to 


| conceal it, set up a broken sapling to mark the’ 


lace, and started for the mainland to give the 
treasure to his mistress. 

Tradition says that Mrs. Hetty was a hard, 
suspicious woman, and that when the trusty old 
negro gave her the mass of coin, her joy was 
equalled by her terror that he would rob her of the 
great treasure which he had left behind. 

A heavy storm raged for five days. It was 
impossible for her to make the voyage to the island 
in an open boat, and she would not trust Ben, nor 
even her brother or son, to go without her. 

At the end of a week the sea was calm enough 
for her to cross, but the sapling, the brush and the 
chest had disappeared. An unbroken stretch of 
sand covered the whole island coast. Ben could 
not find the spot then, nor ever after. His mistress, 
itis said, kept him at the search as long as he lived, 
aiding him herself, but in vain. 

Some of the gunners who have visited the island 
have also searched for Mrs. Hetty’s chest, but it 
never has been found. Nothing is certain but the 
| fact that the bag of coins was_ brought to her, and 
| that the touch of the gold and her suspicions and 
greed made her life wretched to the end. 

The poor fishermen of the coast understand the 
moral of her story. When any of their number 
| — avaricious, they say that he has “rubbed his 





nands against Mrs. Hetty’s iron chest.” 
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For the Companion. 


LISTENING TO THE LARK. 


In English meadows, long and long ago, 

My little grandmamma, as shy and sweet 

As the young year, felt all her gees beat 

In tremulous concord with the hawthorn’s glow 
Shook by the wind; felt the warm current go 

Tingling along her veins when at her feet 

The odorous daffodils, in motion fleet 

Danced with the rippling river, to and fro. 


But when the heaven-taught lark began to sing 
Between her happy meadows and the sun, 
| The spirit of song would in her bosom stir; 
Up sanes heights of blue her thoughts would run 
With the swift impulse of an angel’s wing ;— 
| Oh to have listened to the lark with her! 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Se 





CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 


Soldiers who marched on foot, whether Federals 
or Confederates, often professed something like 
contempt for cavalrymen. A writer inthe Southern 
Bivouac speaks of this feeling as amounting even 
to “hostility,” and attributes it largely to the fact 
that the cavalry foraged so widely and so thor 
oughly that infantrymen were obliged to take up 
with their leavings. At all events, the sentiment 
was wide-spread, and the writer in question 
describes several humorous instances of its mani-. 
festation. 

General Butler, of South Carolina, was riding at 
a gallop over a field, when all at once he saw a toot- 
soldier, some distance away, making signs of 
distress, and apparently trying to overtake him. 
The man’s shrieks were so imploring and his 
gestures so piteous that General Butler wheeled 
and rode back. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked kindly. 
| “Oh,” answered the soldier, “I only wanted to 


| know if you thought I had time to roll up my | 


| blankets.” 

The writer himself was riding along a road near 
which a brigade of infantry was encamped. He 
was just congratulating himself that he had passed 
without insult, when he espied a soldier seated on 
a fence and holding an infant in his arms. 

| “Here is a patriot who has the luck to be 
encamped near home,” the cavalryman thought; 
and he had fallen to wondering whether the child 





| 





and at the command of the mahout, the elephant 
with her trunk drew away the thorns from before 
the entrance. The hill was so — that the tiger 
could have walked straight out of the cave into the 
———- But he gave no sign. Evidently he was 
dead. 

Just then, as the bushes were drawn away, the 
captain saw two green eyes looking at him, and 
slowly blinking. The tiger was not dead, nor even 
severely wounded. Instead of dismounting, as he 
was on the point of doing, the captain shouted to 
his brother that the tiger was alive and must have 
another shot. 

“Fire if you must,” was the reply, ‘but his skin 
will be so riddled with bullets that it won't be 
worth a cent.” 

The captain fired at four paces’ distance. As 
before, the tiger made no response, but when the 
smoke cleared away the eyes were no longer 
visible. 

The captain got down, took his knife in his teeth, 
and wriggled with much difficulty into the narrow 
mouth of the cave. As soon as he came within 
reach he took hold of the tiger’s toe and pulled it. 
The action was not resented, and the man ——— 
in a little farther and lifted the tiger’s head. 
was no doubt any longer. The beast was dead. 

They dragged him out with much hard work, and 
then it ——-« that one bullet had grazed his left 
ear, and that no other had so much as touched him 
until that last one of the captain’s between the 
eyes. It was lucky that the captain saw the two 
green eyes. Otherwise he would have faced in 
that narrow cave an unwounded tiger. 


ere 
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**GIMME A BITE.” 


Two little girls of eight or nine years, ragged 
and uncared for, were sitting in the doorway of a 
wretched tenement house. One of them was 
radiantly happy in the possession of a huge 
cucumber pickle which she sucked with great 
satisfaction, while the other one watched her with 
hungry eyes. 

“Gimme a bite, Jenny,” she said. - 

But Jenny was not generously inclined. 

“Please, Jenny.” 

Jenny shook her head, and said something 
unintelligible because of the pickle in her mouth. 

, “T’ll let you wear my red glass beads for just one 
vite.” 

“I’ve got some nice yeller glass ones that I’d 
ruther wear,” said Jenny. 

Several other offers were made and rejected, and 
the pickle had nearly disappeared when the little 
pleader said sadly, with moistening eyes: 





“IT should think you might gimme just one bite, 
Jenny, when I—I—you know I aint got no father.” 
A responsive chord had at last been touched. 


| Jenny rose to her feet with a bound, and holding 


| 


| 
| 


| would ever see its father again, when the soldier, | 


| after saluting the cavalry officer, said to the child: | 


| “Don’t be scared, my boy; he won’t hurt you. 
| He is nothing but a buttermilk ranger.” 

| The officer acknowledged that he felt a desire to 
| kill the fellow, but he drove on. 

A passenger-car full of soldiers and citizens had 
stopped at a station, and a dead silence reigned. 
| At that moment one of the soldiers rose and asked 
| in a business-like tone if any member of Brown’s 
| battalion was on board. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


At once a distinguished-looking cavalry officer, | 


| dressed in the height of military style and wearing 
a major’s star on his collar, rose in his place, and 
| in a modest but determined voice said: 
“IT have the honor to be the commanding officer 
of that body of patriots.” ; 
“Very good,” answered the soldier. “I only 
| wanted to tell you not to be scared; I am going to 
pop a cap on my gun.” 
| 


+o 


ANOTHER TIGER STORY. 

| Captain F. D. Lugard and his brother went out 
| in pursuit of an Indian tiger which had made itself 
feared by all the people of the neighborhood. The 
| captain was mounted on an elephant, while his 
| brother went on foot. 


















| the tiger were pretty 
well known, and they 
were not long in catch 
ing a glimpse of him. 
| The brother fired hur- 
| riedly at a distance of 
| some thirty feet, and 
| Captain Lugard took 
a careful aim, and 
was confident that 


he had shot the 

creature through 
the head. The tiger 
made no sign, but 
kept straight on. 
Several natives 
were on a cliff 
above, and as the 
animal went slow- 
ly along its base, 
only some thirty feet below, they fired one after 
another. Thirteen shots Captain Lugard counted. 
Still the tiger kept on, and soon disappeared in 
a dense thicket of thorns on the steep hillside. 

He must be riddled with bullets, the hunters 
thought, and had crawled in there to die. The 
captain on his elephant hastened up after him, 
while the other Englishman and the natives threw 
| down rocks and boulders from the top of the cliff. 

With immense difficulty the elephant climbed the 
slope and neared the thicket. 
small cave. Captain Lugard fired into its mouth, 
reserving his second barrel for the tiger if he 
charged. Luckily he did not charge. Had he 
| done so, “the elephant, balanced on her hind legs 


| 





| 


In the thicket was a | 


and fore knees, would have flinched and rolled | 
down the hill,” and the men in the howdah would 
have been crushed. 

| They were now close to the mouth of the cave, 


out her hand said: 

“Come on! I never thought of that. I’ve got 
another cent in my pocket. You come with me an’ 
I’ll get you a whole Mi pickle an’ you needn’t give 
me a single bite;” and away they ran. 


a 
BEGINNINGS OF ‘** NOBILITY.” 
Some of the noble houses of England—which, 
however, are none the worse for it in the present 
generation—have had very humble, if not disered 
itable, beginnings. An ancestor of the Earl of 
Ferrers was hanged for murder at Tyburn. The 
father of the first Earl of Lonsdale, and. ancestor 
of the late governor-general of Canada, James 
Lowther, was a miser celebrated in English story. 


At a time when his income was about forty 
thousand pounds a year, Lowther was in the habit 
of dining at one of the cheapest and obscurest 
eating-houses in London. He visited this place, as 
he supposed, “incog.;”” but having left it in high 
dudgeon because the price of certain articles had 
been advanced one farthing on the bill of fare, he 
was astonished to find himself lampooned soon 
afterward as “Farthing Jimmy.” 

A striking case was that of the house of Audley, 
now extinct. The father of the first Lord Audley 
was one Philip Thicknesse. The son having got 
on famously in the world, the ne’er-do-well father 
troubled him so often for money that he at last 
refused to give any. 

Thereupon the old man proceeded to hire a 
cobbler’s shop in London near his son’s mansion, 
and above the door caused to be painted in large 
letters this sign: 

OLD SHOES MENDED 
BY 


BY 
PHILIP THICKNESSE. 
Father of Lord Audley. 
This sign produced the effect which the unscru- 
pulous old man had intended, and he was able to 
withdraw from “business” very promptly. 


——_~+ooe—___—_——_ 


VILLAGE ASTRONOMY. 


A certain John Hodgdon, who lived in Weare, 
N. H., more than a hundred years ago, was one of 
the men who seem always to have luck on their 
side. Whatever he put his hand to prospered. As 
his neighbors used to say, “John Hodgdon’s dish is 
always right side up when it rains porridge.” 

Probably his good luck was mostly shrewdness 
and frugality. e are told that he was an excellent 
farmer. At all events, shrewd or lucky, he grew 
richer and richer, and bought more and more land, 
till people began to wonder where the thing would 
end. he general feeling was well expressed by 
Polly Tuttle. 

She was one of a my of young people who, 
being out under the full moon, began discussing 
the question whether the darker portions of the 
moon’s face were land. 

“We can easily settle that,” said the bright Polly. 
“Let’s go in and ask Mr. Hodgdon. He’ll know; 
for if it’s land, he’s got a mortgage on it.” 


oe 


SAID TO BE TRUE. 


In these days of frequent burglaries it is well to 
observe all reasonable precautions. 

The Chicago Record says that a man went home 
from business and found this notice in his wife’s 
handwriting in a conspicuous place on the front 
door: “Dear Fred: I have gone over to mother’s, 


|and have hidden the key so that no one can find 


| 


it but vou. It is under the left lower corner of 
the door-mat.”’ 
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For the Companion. 


| AN ARBOR-DAY TREE. 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 

What will you be when we’re old and gray? 
“The savings-bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment-house. 

The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust’s and katydid’s concert-hall. 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon. 

And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 

A tale of the children who planted me.” 


_—- 





For the Companion. 


ARBOR DAY. 
The sun streamed in at the western windows of 





“So he set a day and called it Arbor day, and | 
that day over ten million trees were planted in the 
state of Nebraska. The governors of other states 
saw what a wise thing Governor Morton had 
done, so they appointed an Arbor day, too. 

“Over ten years ago in the city of Cincinnati— 
How many can tell me where Cincinnati is ?”’ 

A dozen voices shouted, ‘‘Ohio!"’ 

“Yes, in Cincinnati, Ohio, a number of people 
from all over the country met to talk about trees 
and plants, and how to make them grow. One 
day, when all these wise men were there, twenty 
thousand school children, with soldiers and bands 
of music, marched through the city, which was 
gay with banners streaming from almost every 
house. They marched out of the city toa park 
near by, and planted trees in memory of great 
men of our own and other lands. That was the 
first time the school children had anything to do 
with Arbor day. 

‘‘Now what I want to ask you is, ‘Why shouldn't 
we have an Arbor day of our own ?’”’ 

‘“‘Where should we get the trees, and where 
should we plant ’em ?"’ asked one scholar. 

“TI think I could get you the trees,’ said Miss 
Bradley, ‘and we would plant some right here by 
the schoolhouse. 

‘“‘We have only one old elm, and if anything 
should happen to that there will be none. You 
must remember that it takes many years for the 
tree to grow large. You will all have left school 


a little schoolhouse one bright day in the last of | before any that we plant this year can give much | 


shade, but years from now perhaps your children 


| will play under their branches.” 


| 

This made all the children laugh. 

‘Shall we have a band of music?” asked one | 
of the girls. 

“Freddy Brown and Tom Lewis can play their 
clappers; Harry Hicks can blow his fife, Johnny 
Brewster can beat his drum, and we can all 
march to that music I’m sure.” 

The children went home much excited with the 
idea of having their own Arbor day. In a short 
time the plan had become well known in the 
village. When on the last Saturday morning of 
April, the day set apart for that purpose in 
Massachusetts, the little procession passed down 
the village street, it was greeted at every house by 
cheers and the clapping of hands and waving of 
handkerchiefs. 

Miss Bradley had interested all the best men of 
the town, and they had given her over twenty fine 
young trees to plant. Freddy Brown and Tom 
Lewis made their clappers ring out sharply; 
Harry Hicks blew his fife until his face was 
scarlet; and Johnny Brewster drummed as he 
had never drummed in his whole life; while 
behind them marched Miss Bradley with all the 
other scholars, bearing the little trees. 

And so in the town of Saxon the beautiful 
custom of Arbor day was first celebrated by the 
children, but the selectmen say that another year 
they will see what the grown people can do about 





it. LiznetH B. Comins. | 





March. It was a pleasant-looking school-room ; 
its walls were brightened by gay pictures cut from 
illustrated papers. Leaves pressed by the children 
were arranged around these pictures in graceful 
garlands. Every child in the school could tell 
you the names of the trees from which the 
different kinds of leaves came. Lovely sea-shells 
were arranged on a large shelf against the wall, 
and the children could tell you something inter- 
esting about all these shells, although hardly a 
child in the town has ever been near the sea 
itself. 

But I must not take up so much time telling 
you about the school-room, or I shall have no 
time to tell you what happened this particular 
afternoon in March of which I am writing. 

The little bell on Miss Bradley’s desk rang out 
unexpectedly, and every face was turned with 
interest toward the teacher as she asked : 

‘How many of you know anything of Arbor 
day ?”’ 

The children looked puzzled, no one answered. 

Miss Bradley smiled. ‘I shall have to tell you 
what I know about it,”’ she said. 

“In the first place, the word arbor means tree, so 
when we say Arbor day it is the same as if we 
said Tree day. Several years ago Governor 
Morton, of Nebraska—You know where Nebraska 
is ?”” 

The children all nodded, and pointed to the 
map of the Western States. 

Miss Bradley continued: ‘‘The Governor of 
Nebraska asked every one in his state to plant a 
tree on a certain day, so that by and by, when 
the trees grew, the people would have something 
to screen them from the winds, which in that part 
of the country are so very violent. He thought 
if he fixed upon one particular day in the spring- 
time for the planting, everybody would be more 
likely to plant a tree at the right season, and not 
forget all about it until it was too late. 











For the Companion. 


KING APPLE-TREE. 


The singers long have sung the praise 

Of sweet Queen Rose; 
What glory fills her summer days 

The whole world knows. | 
Then sing to-day with praises free 
Her royal cousin Apple-tree, 
A king well worth the name is he, 

The whole world knows. 


When first the grass grows green and fair 
On fields long brown, 

*Tis then King Apple-tree will wear 
His springtime crown. 

We watch the pinky buds unclose, 

Each tiny flower a perfect rose. 

What blooms that shining summer shows 
Can match this crown? 


He holds his court in royal state 
The long year through; 
And he is brave and strong and great, 
A good friend, too. 
In summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
He brings us blessings manifold; 
He fills our hands with fragrant gold 
The long vear through. E. 8. B. 


ee — 
For the Companion. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


One morning papa said that the next day would 
be Arbor day. And that surprised me, for I | 
didn’t know before that people in California had | 
Arbor day; but we haven’t been here very long. 

And mamma said we must plant some shade 
trees around the house. The orange grove is | 
lovely, but it isn’t near the house. 

So papa asked what kind of trees we wanted. 

And George said he wanted a fig-tree. 

But the fig leaves drop off in the winter, so I 
thought I’d rather have an olive. 





| are looking splendid. 





And Nan said, “Then I can go out and pick 
olives to eat.’’ I s’pose she thought they grew 
ready pickled; but mamma told her nobody 
could eat fresh olives. They taste horrid. 

And Jesse said he’d plant a loquat-tree, because 
loquats make such good pie and jelly. 

And Nan said she’d plant a cypress-tree, 
because it was pretty. She said ‘‘pitty.’’ She’s 
so little, you know. 

So papa brought the trees from the nursery. 


| He got two pepper-trees for himself, and an 
| umbrella-tree for mamma. 


| 
And mamma said, ‘‘Perhaps this umbrella will | 


be tall enough by July or August so I can stand 


under it when it rains.’”’ But she said that for a 


| joke, because it never rains here in the summer. 


And papa said he was afraid umbrella-trees | 
were a fraud, because in the winter when we need 


{umbrellas they haven’t any leaves on, and so 


they're no shelter at all. And mamma said she 


| guessed they must be san-umbrellas. 


So we planted our trees. 

I thought I never should get the hole dug to 
put my olive-tree in. The boys offered to dig 
it for me, but I wanted to do it all myself, so I 
kept at it. 

And Nan would dig hers because I dug mine, 
and she got dreadful tired. 

Well, the trees all grew—all but Nan’s—and 
But the leaves on Nan’s 
cypress turned yellow after awhile, and it died. 
And Nan cried about it. 

And one evening papa went to the nursery | 
and the next morning when I was helping 


|mamma get breakfast Nan came running in, 


looking as pleased as could be. And she said, 
“QO mamma, do come and see my cypress-tree! 
The leaves are all turned green again! Do you 
spose it’s going to grow now ?”’ 
And mamma said, ‘Yes, dear, I think it will.” 
And sure enough it did. M. E. 8. 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
: CONCEALED PROVERB. 
Each sentence contains one word of the proverb 
If last Arbor day you did not succeed in tree 
planting, re-attempt it this year. Plant the willow 
when April rain soaks the ground. Or choose the 
pine that sways to and fro, making sweet music 
Children prize the crab-apple for its littleness and 
prettiness. The poplar, like California corn, shoots 
up very fast. Planting rows of trees by the road is 
a good work. 
2. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


Reverse African antelopes, and find the past 
participle of to sing 

Reverse a rodent, and find a product of the pine 

Reverse a girl’s name, and find a mythological 
place where Proserpine gathered flowers. 

- ven the fruit of the hickory, and find a large 
cask. 

Reverse an implement, and find to plunder. 

The initials of these words, before they are 
reversed, will spell the name of an American 
general who was born April 27, 1822. 


3. 
ENIGMA 


1, 2 had a good 2, 3, 4 for music, and was, I 
1, 2, 3, 4, a student of 3, 4, 5. He was the idol of 
his mother’s 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. But he went to 6, 7, 8, 
and now she has no 7, 8, 9, 10, and cares for nothing 
but 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, her favorite flower. 


4. 
TREES FAMOUS IN HISTORY OR LEGEND 


1A — tree is now growing in a Boston 
cemetery, shading the grave of —— ——, a Puritan 
divine, who lived two hundred years ago. The 
parent tree, from a branch of which this was taken, 
grew on the island of —— ——, over the grave of 
the banished ruler, 

2. About sixty years ago, as two sisters, —— and 
— —, were one day returning from school, they 
found an uprooted —— tree in the road. They 
planted it with their own hands and it is now large 
and beautiful, known as the tree. These sisters 
lived in the state of , and were always ardent 
lovers of nature. In womanhood both wrote beau 
tiful poems. 

3. The people of ——, one of the New England 
states, cherish an tree, in the city of —, 
because, many years ago, their greatest treasure, 
their , was for a long time concealed from the 
enemy in it. 

4. In the early part of the thirteenth century, 


























King , of ——, was forced by the power of his 
barons to sign an important document, the 
—. Hedid so, near a —— tree at —. 


5. Ina public square of one of the cities adjoining 
Boston stands the trunk of what was once a mag 





nificent tree. It is guarded by a rail and has 
an inscription tablet on it. The latter states that, 
beneath it, —— took command of the army in the 
year —. 


6. More than three hundred miles from the last 
named city, is another tree of the same kind. Be. 
neath it a very different scene was once enacted. 





ere —— signed a treaty of peace with the 
—_; “—, — and —— being witnesses.” 
7. A Scottish nobleman, the —— of , asks as 





a favor of every person of note who becomes his 

uest, that he will plant a tree for him in the avenue 
eading to his residence, —— castle, situated on 
All the trees of the avenue have been 
obtained in this way. It is now of considerable 
length, with every tree marked, telling name of 
planter. 

8. One of our common trees, the -——, has many 
holes along its trunk. There is an —— legend to 
the effect that these are doors by which wood-spirits 
go in and out, while in ——, people point to these 
same openings as the pathway of departed spirits. 

9. There are several contradictory legends in 
regard to the tree which furnished the wood for 
our Saviour’s cross. Many say it was the quivering 
, and that its leaves have, since that time, con- 
stantly trembled with shame and sorrow. Others 





claim that it was made from the cursed —— tree, 
and still others from a —— of —, of which we 
read in the Old Testament. 

5. 


CHARADE, 


My first is used for any man, whoever he may be; 

My second is a gentle touch on shoulder, hand or 
face ; 

Without my third no man nor beast, no fish nor 
fowl could see; 

The end of all America my fourth you'll find in 
place. 

My ahole is like the April sky, or like the blue 
bird’s wing, 

A bonny little wildwood flower that opens in the 
spring. 

6. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC 

When the ietters in the following groups are 
properly arranged, each group wili make a word, 
and these six words will form a triple acrostic, the 
initials of which will spell a word meaning a ban. 
ner; the centrals, a message; the finals, a fragrant 
shrub: Lixamec, tynovle, tracest, nuttins, nelgrea, 
eartarn. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Concord. 
2. A 
APE 
APPLE 
ELECT 
A 


Ec L T 
yy, . = 
se oe & 
T ALON 
LOCAL 
NADIR 
LIBEL 
REVEL 

LEVEL 

LEGAL 
LABEL 

L EG 

3. Bow, bough. L 


4. Lucy Larcom. 1. A New England Girlhood. 
2. The Rose Enthroned. 3. An Idyl of Work. 4. 
Foretaste. 5. At the Beautiful Gate. 6. Hannah 
Binding Shoes. 7. Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. 


| 8. Beckonings for Every Day. 9%. The Unseen 


Friend. 10. Childhood Songs. ‘11. The Wild Roses 
of Cape Ann. 12. The Ships in the Mist. 
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THE HOURS. 


Time is a deathless vine, whose flowers 
Of varied beauty are the hours. 

We watch their punctual! blossoming, 
And breathe the happiness they bring. 


Selected. —F. D. Sherman. 
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For the Companion. 


RIDING A LINE. 


“So you think you would like to try the cow 
business a while, do you? Well, I hardly know. 
You look a little puny, but maybe you can stand it. 
How do you think you would like to ride a line 
with one of my outfits this summer?” 

It was in the summer of ’91 that a prominent 
ranch-owner of northwest Texas addressed these 
words to me in response to an intimation on my 
part that I would like a job. I had been teaching 
school for several years, and believed that work 
on a ranch would be just the thing to bring baek 
the vigor I had lost by close confinement in the 
school-room. However, I was not at that time very 
well versed in ranch language, and hence I had to 
inquire: 

“What is riding a line, any way?” 

1 have since that time had abundant opportunity 
to learn the answer. 

When a ranchman builds a long line of wire 
fence around his pasture, and then turns his cattle 
in to graze, he must watch his pasture almost as 
closely as it there were no fence around it. In 
ordinary circumstances, a big barbed wire fence is 
a formidable affair, but to a big herd of Texas 
steers itis a small matter. If even a small gap is 
made in one corner of the pasture, the whole herd 
seems to find it out in a short time, and out they go. 

Moreover, if they once take a notion to go, they 
do not find it necessary to look for a gap. They 
seem to act on the old principle that wherever 
there’s a will there’s a way. 

Accordingly, it is necessary for a stockman to 
look very closely indeed after his fences. Any 
remissness in regard to the matter may cost him 
hours of hard work and hundreds of valuable 
cattle. To guard against this he has men to ride 
along every rod of his fenee once a day, to inspect 
it and make any repairs that are necessary. The 
men who attend to this work are called line-riders. 

Twenty miles of fence is considered about as 
long a line as one man can well ride. When the 
reader remembers that many of the ranch fences 
in Texas are over a hundred miles long, he will 
understand that it requires several riders for every 
good-sized pasture. 


Two of them generally live together where their | 
Their house is not, as a general rule, a | 


lines join. 
very elaborate one. Often it is merely a one-room 
bex shanty. Sometimes it is an adobe, and some. 
times it is only a dugout. 

The two riders get up early in the morning, cook 
and eat what breakfast they have, and by sunrise 
start off on their day’s ride. One rides his twenty 
miles east and another his twenty west, the chance 


being that neither one will see a human face until | 


he comes back to his shanty at night. 

At what time he gets back will depend largely on 
the luck he has with his fence during the day. If 
the fence is new and his eattle are not inclined 


to be “breechy” nor to “drift,” he will not have | 


many repairs to make. In that case he may make 
his twenty miles and back some time before 
nightfall. 

If, however, he finds his fence down in many 
places, and especially if he has to gallop six or 
eight miles out of his way to bring back a wandering 
bunch of steers, he is Hable not to get to bed till the 
wee hours of the night. No matter when he gets 
to bed, however, he must be up and at his ride by 
sunup the next morning. 

The outfit of a line-rider is simple. Beside his 
horse and its equipment, he takes with him a 
hatchet, a bag of staples and plenty of rope. The 
supposition that cowboys always carry with them 
a six-shooter or a Winchester rifle is an erroneous 
one. They frequently do so,.but not always. 

If the staples have been drawn out of a post they 
replace them. If a wire has been broken, it is 
spliced together temporarily with a piece of rope. 
A Texas cowboy can do as many things with a 
rope as &@ woman can with a pin. 

If the fence is damaged so badly that the rider 
cannot fix it by himself, he leaves his post and 
rides—no telling how many miles—to the ranch 
foreman’s house for help. While he is goné, his 
partner tries to cover two lines instead of one. 
How well he succeeds at it I leave the reader to 
imagine. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the line-rider has 
a good deal of time at his disposal after finishing 
his day’s ride. It is not surprising, however, that 
he is not much disposed to use this for his intel- 
Jectualimprovement. The amount of Greek a man 
is inclined to read at night, after having galloped a 
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GTAMPs. 100 all diff., Honduras, ete.,lse. Agts.wtd. 50 | 
pc. List free. (1. Stegimann 2006 Eads Ace. St. Louis, Mo, 


STAMPS !: 300 ftine_mixed Victoria, Cape 
eof G.H., India, Japam, etc. with 
tine > on ar on ly 10¢. New 80p. Price 
List fre gents wanted at 50 mer cent. com. 
STANDAR Vs A} MP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., 

Louis, Mo. Old U. & Conf. Stamps bought, 


DO YOUR OWN 
PRINTING. feist 


instructions. 
Card press costs $3. Cireular, $4. Small 
pad er press, $44. Stamp for cata- 
logue of presses, type, etc., to factory. 
| KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


OF CELEBRITIES. 
| Newest Game out, three in one— Columbia, Ce- 
lebrities, Authors. Has 52 Portraits. By mail 15e. 
WM. D. BENNAGE CO., Philada., Pa. 























TO AL Either Violin, Guitar,Ban- | 
© or Mandolin player’s 


guide. C, A. LOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 





BUCCIES & HARNESS } Baal, Low 74 
$75 Top Buggy $37. vo po Sur. 4 Pass.$45 
= ay ad —_ $23 0 C $8.7 
$4. 7 _ of factory, save Middle- 
33 Boys’ le $1.40 a Catalog. Free. 
U. 8S. BUGGY AND CART Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CH FISH with STAR MAGNET BAIT. Never 
fails, easy to use, attraets fish for 
yards around. Package ost-paid for 25c. Enough 


ILLIAMS, Oak Park, Ill. 
No needle used to putthem on. For 


sale by V. D. /NGR AM, Holyoke, Mass. 


$10 ey BICYCLE 


bought of us. Best make, all 
To 
50 styles. Write for particulars. 


SAVE D Stokes Mfg. Co., Chicago. | 











| for all denson. Address Z. K. 





Send 10 cts. for sample package and (a 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 
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} | DIXON’S 
= American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 


send 16 cents for samples worth double the Gaaney: 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BOYS’ SPECIAL OUTFIT, $1.84. 


Postage 16 Cente, 
SAILOR SUIT, Extra Pants, Yacht 
Cap, Lanyard and $1 
Whistle. All for -O4. 
Excellent nav y blue flannel, well-made. 
. $2.00 pays for all, including 
postage, YOu 'TH’S COMPANION readers 
will find it remarkably good value. 
ADDRESS THE MAKERS 
7th Ave. & 130th 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., st., New York. 
i 55 LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 
STERLING weigh under 30 pounds and 


B ICYC LE ely Lsuarantood. A Pre 


eel need not 
Wadh tobe for service. 

Changeable Gear 60 or 67 

Corrugated Hubs Don’t buy until you get our 
Piano Wire Spokes Catalogue (the most unique 
Hollow Stee! or Wood Rims | and original in the U. S.), 
Convertible Rubber which illustrates and ex- 
Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. | plains these special features. 
Wanted. Special Terms. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 







































Sixty 
| Can you afford Dollars 
to Work for per week? 
Our book entitled Send to us and 
“A FORTUNE IN A 


obtain employ- 
YEAR, * pis all ment. Christy 
about it. Sent free on 


request. 


St., AE, 0. 


Dp A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 











~ make to 
= we ~ a 
Sac 


A TAILOR-MADE SUIT, 
FOR $10.00 i cats 


equal to any local tailor’s $1300 suit for $10. 
“xpress charges prepaid. Other Suits 
just .~ cheap. We Save 50 per cent by buying 
ig lots of material from makers—that ac- 

| counts for it. Send for samples of cloth and 

| full particulars—free. 

| LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, A103 Adams St., Chicago. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


h Prices. 
Alinied neuter sttbeiabes | 
or “second” light weight safe- 
ties. Perfect ryaning. Guar- 
anteed 6 mos ighest quality 
construction. Inner t tube tires. 
True diamond frames. Ship- 
/ \ ee wee fr .D. on a tion. 
~ e free upon application 

Weight 30 Ibs. Write quick. TH EERAC 


BICYCLE MFG. CO., Torrington, — 
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| Application. 


Ever so good a remedy im- 
properly applied is sure to 
fail of good results. Our 


Dry Heated Vapor Cure 
for Piles, Fistula, Fissure, etc., 


is applied through heat, the 
greatest curative agency 
known to man. Agreeable, 
healthful and cleanly. If you 
suffer you ought to try it. 
Sent post-paid, price $1.00. 

Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 


| KOMCHAGIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Sunnyside SHETLAND PONY FARM, 


Scotch Grove,la. MILNE BROS., Prop’rs, 
Breeders of 
PURE SHETLAND 
PONIES. 

A stock of these Beautiful 
and Intelligent Little Pets 
for children, kept constant- 
ly on hand and for sale. 

Serrespendence Solicited. 

for our pony cata- 


Write 
logue to MILNE BROS., 
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» The Delicious Fragrance ? 
2 Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted $ 
» tothe skin by POZZONI’S POWDER commends it ¢ 
§ to all ladies. 7 














Standard Electric 7 | vhone. R 
Compound Magnet eiep eceivers 
$1. 00 EACH. Add 26. each Sor postage. 
Connect two of these receivers by wireand you 
ean talk. Call-Bell Outtit $1.50 extra, express Svc. 
Full directions enclosed. 


BROWN ELECTRIC CO., 160 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the nan 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con 
J tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin 

Send 5 cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


STU DY bias 2 ia} Ne AERO 
SPRAGUE 
” A\ Correspondence 
School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 
HOM E. Send l0c.stamps for, 
part rs to 
J. COTNER, JR., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, CH. 
No. 9% TELEPHONE Bps6. 
BEWARE OF poe ar aenll 


This Ladies’ Solia French n Don- 
la Kid Button Boot delivered 
Feeanywherein they. §.,on receijt of Cash, 
Heel cee thebeats 
Lag Foy ¢ boots sold in i 


Se malt this boot ourselves, therefore we 
nd wear, and if 
"satisfied we will refunt 
or send another pai-- 
‘oe RY Common Senec, 
widths ©; D , E, & EE, sizes I to 8 
d half hoa ME cry 
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| COULARs & CUFFS. 
| 
| 


SEN 
Re, Le Sh Om ys) 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look weil. ‘it well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. ry sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co.; 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 


RAVEN 


FAST BLACK 


4.392| HOSE 


lic.extra by ms ui, FOR MEN. 


State size wanted Polerigete imported 
finest qual- 

ity. Extra high spliced heel and tot 
Yarn dyed by Hermsdorf. Will 
ew vA a x Blac k. Mere 
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WHEN You RIDE 


RIDE THE BEST 


Impérial Wheels 
are as perfect as — a 
ion] al skill can make 

CA TALOGuE for 


ter of interest to intending purchasers. Mailed 
to any address free. AMES & FROST CO Chicago. 





WANTED, Boys and Girls 


% in every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seede 
entirely new. Seeds a pound “ot 
raisins in less than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to any 
adirens, 2 Grand 
chance for Agents. = 
EVERETT SPECIALTY CO., + S&S, 
383 Wash. St.. Boston, Mass. S 
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FRANK MILLER’S 
Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 
ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 
Polish adds a 
bright and dura- 
ble finish. 


Manufactured by 


The Frank Miller Co., 
New York. 
Sent, charges prepaid, for 35 cents. 


MUSICAL HAND BOOK 


48 PAGES, FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
If you have it in mind to buy a musical instrument of any 
kind whatsoever, you should send for a copy of our iilue 
trated Hanp Boox or Musicat Instruments, No. 104, (free). It 
contains: Hints on how to judge quality, including the custo- 
mary tests used by the profession; a description of how musical 
instruments are made; a chapter on ‘‘The Next Instrument,” 
being valuable to those who would like to take up an instrument 
to play with others; By-Laws for Musical Clubs; Dictionary of 
Musical Instruments; Instructions for the preservation of in- 
struments; the famous “ Rules for Young Musicians,” by Schu- 
mann; a chapter about New Music, a list by which you can 
secure fine illustrations and inform yourself of the char- 
acteristics and prices of almost every known musical instru- 
ment, and other valuable matter. With this Book you can 
to much better advantage, either from your local dealer 

or by mail. It should be in your library. We mail it free. 


LYON & HEALY, State and Monroe Sts., Chicago, 


Our factories produce over 100,000 musical instruments annually 
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KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 

ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 

tter than others and enjoy life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more prom “yt adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs o nysical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid paxative principles 
embraced in the foment. Syrup 0 

Its excellence is due to its a reneutine, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of . erfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, ay) Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and asa euring Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to ‘nillions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 


| without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
| every objectionable substance. fr of Figs is for 


sale by all druggists in 50-cen #1.00 possiee, 
butit is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FI 

SYRUP CO. only, whose yd is printed on ps4 
pae kage, also the name Syrup f Figs; and, being 
— Leen you will not ace A any substitute if 
offeree 
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m Woven Wire Chicago. 








F. Cc. SAVAGE & CO., 
MEN'S FINE FU RNISHINGS, 
164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

| ILLUSTRATED CaT ALOGUE § SENT FREE. | 





























bronco over forty or more miles of rough prairie | 


during the day, is very little. 

This, however, is only one kind of line-riding. 
When one rides what is called an open line, the 
distance is necessarily much smaller. An open 
line is one with no fence on it, along which a man 
rides and keeps a herd on a given side of it. 

Five miles is a good length for an open line. 
Even this makes a good long ride, and a man has 
to hurry, after he has driven the cattle back ata 
certain place, to get back again before the cattle 
make another attempt to cross there. 

Wages paid line-riders are much lower now than 
they were ten years ago. In the palmy days of the 
cattle business, a hundred dollars a month was no 
uncommon thing. At present thirty dollars a 
month is about the average. A line-rider earns 
his money, too, no matter whether his line be an 
open one or a line of fenee. P. W. Horn. 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well a pptics and Gentlemen. 
pany ATIVE QUALITY 

The aly lime of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles puilt in the — at medium 
prices, and the only line of strictly high 
grade bieycles for boys and girls built at 

’ ANY PRICE. Waverley Scorcher, 28-inch, 
28 Ibs., fitted with G. elimcher tires at 


J. 
Strictly h Grade . equal to an machine made, regard- 
Ww. y tie $s ao hn rade, regard 


Guaranty backed by 
a Million Dollar Co. 


ne Year mailed free. 
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Coat-Collar Spring. 


Invaluable ( Gentlemen’s Coats 
for | and Ladies’ Cloaks. 
Just the Thing for Cyclers. 


Every Man and Boy should have one. 
They go under the Collar and keep the 
Collar and Front of Coat in perfect shape 
without buttoning. Cannot blow open. 
Pa lied and removed instantly. Lasts 

letime. For Sale by Dealers. 


on eaeeeRtae-ory 10 Cents. 
BULLOCK C. C. S. CO.,38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Wants to wear one. 


Wears one. 
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It is the solidified sap of a tree growing in 
Mexico. The sapis gathered much the 
same as we collect Maple sap in this 
country. It is about the color of rich 
cream, sweet tasting, perfectly clean, and 


absolutely harmless. 
his is the only GUM used by 
PRIMLEY in making his 
California Fruit 
hewing Gum 
THE BEST AND PUREST GuM MADE. 


Sold by all Dealers. Insist on PRIMLEY’S. 
Send 5 outside wrappers of either Califor- 
nia Fruit or oe 3 Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
with two 2cent stamps, and we will sen 
you “The World’s Desire,” by H. Rider Hag- 
gard and Andrew Lang, or an peruse one of 
our 1,700 fine books. Send for 1 
J.P. PRIMLEY, Shicage, i. 
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TWO VERSIONS OF A STORY. 

In the reign of James VI. of Scotland the Spanish 
ambassador, a man of great learning, had the idea 
that in every university there should be a professor 
of signs, whose duty should be to make men of 


various countries understand each other by signs, | 


thus doing away with the tedious and laborious 
process of learning different languages. The 
ambassador was one day lamenting to the king this 
deficiency in our university education when he, for 
a joke, said that this important branch of education 
was not neglected in Scotland; that Aberdeen had 
such a professor. The Spaniard at once declared 
that he would go and see him. The king was 
unable to dissuade him; and finding himself in an 
awkward position, wrote to the university and 
desired its professors to make the best of the affair 
in some way. 

Searcely had the letter announcing the ambas- 
sador’s expected arrival reached Aberdeen when 
the ambassador himself appeared. The professors 
had not had time to concoct any plan, and were at 
their wits’ end. One of them chanced to recount 
their dilemma to the butcher, a waggish fellow, 
blind in one eye and quick at repartee. 

“Why, that’s easy eneuch,” said he. “I could do 
it mesel’, since ’tis but to keep still and mak signs.” 

Well, it came about that the butcher was installed 
at the university as professor of signs, dressed 
in a professiédnal robe and a flowing wig. The 
ambassador was presented to him. He took a 








survey of the butcher’s face, and then produced an | 


orange from his pocket. 
Nothing daunted, the butcher thrust his hand 


into his coat pocket and produced a piece of oaten | 


cake, which he showed to the surprised Spaniard. 
The ambassador then held up one finger. The 
“professor of signs” held up two; whereupon the 
ambassador held up three, on which the butcher 
clenched his hand and held it sternly in the air. 

On seeing this the ambassador smiled in a*most 


gratified manner, bowed profoundly and left the | 


presence of the pretended professor. 


The Spaniard reported to the professors, who | 
were anxiously awaiting him, that the professor of | 
signs was a miracle and well worth coming six | 


hundred miles to see. Said he, “I drew from my 
pocket an orange, signifying the richness of the 
country from which I came. He showed me a 
piece of oaten cake, indicating that his country 
produced the staff of life. 1 then held up one 
finger, meaning that there was but one God. He 
held up two, showing that there were two persons 
in the Godhead. I held up three to show there 
were three in the Godhead. He clenched his hand 
to show that the three were one.” 

The butcher’s version of the interview was this: 

“The scamp! what do ye think did he dee? He 
stared me out o’ countenance first; after which 
piece o’ impudence he =" from his pouch an 
orange, as if to say, ‘Your poor country canna 
produce that!’ I shoved my hand into my pouch 
and pulled out a whang o’ oaten cake, darin’ him to 
show anything like that. Then what did the 
insultin’ rascal dee? He held up aye finger, 
meanin’ that I had but aye e’e. I held up twa, to 
tell him he had only twa. He held up three to 
show that we had but three between us. I then 
clenched my hand, and was in sic a rage at the 
stupid man that gin he hadna gane oot o’ the room 
pretty quick I wod hae knocket out baith his 
blinkers.” 

--@- 
HAD LOST HIS SUPPLENESS. 

An amusing illustration of the fact that a man’s 

muscles lose their suppleness and strength by 


disuse and the weight of years is furnished by a 
correspondent of the Providence 


Journal. A | 


gentleman who had been somewhat of an athlete | 


in his younger days was telling his growing sons of 
the feats of agility and strength which he used to 
perform, and promised to put them up a trapeze. 


According to promise the gentleman went to the | 


barn with his boys and rigged the ladder in 
horizontal fashion about ten feet from the floor. 
When everything was ready he, of course, thought 
he would “show off” a bit before the children. 

He stepped out on the ladder by way of the loft 
and was soon swinging from it, holding to a round 
with both hands. The children laughed gleefully; 
and emboldened by his success, the father attempted 
to hang head downward by his toes, one of his 
favorite feats in his athletic days. 

He got down all right, but he couldn’t get back. 
He tried two or three times, but it was no use. 
Then he got excited. His head was several feet 
from the floor; if he fell, he might break his neck. 
Meanwhile the blood was rushing to his head until 
he thought it would split open. 

“Fetch some hay, quick!” he shouted to the now 
terrified boys. “Put some hay under my head!” 

The children quickly brought great armfuls of 
hay and piled it beneath him, and just as his wife, 
alarmed by the screaming, came in at the barn 
door, he fell. He was black in the face, and it 
required several minutes of active work on the 
part of his weeping wife to restore him to con- 
sciousness. 

He was stiff and sore the next day, and unable to 
attend to his business in the city; but he was able 
to restore the ladder to its former upright position 
in a corner of the barn. 


- sblilisianctiinciaaicnn 
TRICKY LIONS. 

Some of the most dangerous tricks of animals are 
those simulating kindness. Charles Montague, in 
“Tales of a Nomad,” says that hyenas often follow 
lions, and finish a carcass the moment the lions 
have left it. Sometimes, however, the hyenas are 
too eager, and steal bits of meat while the lions are 
still at their meal. 


I have been told that the lion rids himself of the 
nuisance in the following way: He throws a piece 
of meat aside. When the lion is looking the other 
way the hyena dodges in and rushes off with the 
meat. Presently the lion throws another piece of 
meat, this time a little nearer. The hyena takes 
that also. At last the lion throws a piece very 
near indeed. The hyena, having become reckless, 
makes a dash at this also; but the lion wheels 
round and lays him low with a pat of his paw and 
& growl of annoyance. 

! remember at the Usutu on one occasion hearin 
at night the cries of a hyena in pain, mingled with 
an occasional short growl from a lion. 
on for about twenty minutes. The next morning 
Wwe found the carcass of a hyena bitten across the 
heck, and marked by the claws of lions. They had 
ae caught it and played with it some time 
before killing it. I suppose this was done in 
revenge for the annoyance they had sustained 
from the hyenas. ‘ ‘ 


This went | 











Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 

acknowledged the purest and best. {Adr. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. {A 
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BICYCLES 


New or2d hand; lowest prices, larges' 
-4 stock; makers & oldest 3 
SW We sell everywhere. 
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Spring Dyeing 
USE 
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THE KIND 


That’s Easy to Use 


32 FAST COLORS FOR WOOL 
16 FAST COLORS FOR COTTON 


Direction Book and Sample Card Free. 
WELLS, RicHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE YOUTH’S 


> rT Y 
COMPANION. 

WE WANT AGENTS 
FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 


served territory and very low prices. Address, 
JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Catalogue free. | 
ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 GSt. Peoria, Hi | e 


PRICE $125.00. 


Its name is its guarantee. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 


‘“NUBIAN”’ 


Dress Linings. 

These linings are used by the most fashionable 
and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, and 
are inexpensive enough for any dress. 

Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 

For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 





NUBIAN 


FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 













Warranted 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 
| 
| 


| UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR EXPOSURE, 
WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE 





Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark, which is on the 
wrapper around every piece of ““NUBIAN.” 


Send for Catalogue. | 





Highest Honors at Chicago, 1893. 


Masons Hamlin 
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Represent the highest degree of excellence; the finest 
material; most skilled labor; most dur: -onstruc- 
tion; purest musical tone; most elegant case-work and 
design. Used and endorsed by schools, conservatories, 
artists, teachers, and the public generally. 


instruments Sold for Cash and Easy Payments. 


Fully alustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 
on application, 





|Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 


Blood 


should be rich to nourish, 
Depleted blood means a pale 
face and Anzmia. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 





the cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, restores a 
healthy color, cures Anzmia 
and tones up the system. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ail Druggiste 
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> “My daughter, who is about sixteen years of age, has for a long time been 
troubled with violent headaches and insomnia. She was pale, had no appetite, 

‘ and was losing flesh rapidly. She took various remedies for her trouble, but 
received no benefit until she commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After 

} taking about half a bottle, she began to feel better. By a continued use of 
this medicine, her appetite returned, her cheeks began to fill out and show color, 

2 She gained in strength, her headaches disappeared, she slept better, and now 

) ‘ 

$ says she feels like a new person. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done more for my 

4 daughter than I ever supposed was in the power of a remedy, and I believe 

> it has no equal as a Spring medicine.”—F. P. CoGGESHALL, 6 Lyon Street, 

2 Lowell, Mass. 

4 
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4 ADMITTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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Book Case Free. 
With every set of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia we give FREE the 


Library Book Case described on 
page 518 of our October Premium 


List. The Books and Book Case 
will be shipped together by ex- 
press, paid by receiver. Total 
weight 30 pounds. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


A Liberal Education. 


A Liberal Offer. 


Here they both are in the 12,500 pages of Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 
Every page is a college professor; every volume a year's tuition. A 
home thus enriched becomes a University. 

This Encyclopedia is a reprint of the revised Edinburgh Edition, 
and’ contains the complete American Notes. 
gilt titles ; each volume 7!¢ x5 inches in size. 

Recently we made a limited offer of this valuable Encyclopedia. 
The demand was so great we were obliged to print a new edition. 


12 vols., cloth bound, 
Embossed as shown. 


We will send the Complete Set of 12 volumes, by 
express, charges to be paid by the receiver, on re- 
ceipt of $7.00. This offer is limited to Sixty Days. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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™ Hub’s: 


. . 
to Foot” } 


BOY’S OUTEIT } 


’ $5.00 


A Full Suit of 
&@ Clothes, ages 5 to 15 
3 every thread 
all wool—coat, 
double - breasted 
pants,double knees 
double seats—tap- 
ed seams—Stanley 
Cap-—to match the 
suit—and Pair of 
Shoes—solid leath- 
er, strong and neat— 
entire outtit 85.00, 
in ordering include G5c. for postage. 












Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.O0.D. with privilege 
of examination if $1.00 deposit is sent withorder. If 
not satisfactory we agree to refund the purchase 
price. Samples of cloth and 48-page catalogue Free. 


THE HUB, Chicago. 
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Ciothiers, Hatters, Fur 
nishers and Shoers, 








Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
only one hose 


WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 


ener. All others are im- 
itations and cannot help 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost 
Co., Boston. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





MODERN Ideas of 
UEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 









Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
Rive Buck Le at hip for 
upp orters. 
Buttons— 





Western 
hicagoe, Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York 





Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisco. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
a to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
seaatrer to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
Minty send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can _be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion, 


SPONGY GUMS. 


Spongy and swollen gums, a condition often 
attendant upon middle age, may or may not be the 
result of any particular disease; but they are very 
inconvenient, and may even cause serious trouble. 

In their healthy state the gums are firm and, it 
may be, somewhat hardened, with just enough 
blood present to color them a delicate pink. Gums 
in this condition offer a support to the teeth which 
it would be hard to surpass. 

In the disordered condition of which we are 
speaking, however, they become swollen, and are 
so charged with blood as to present an appearance 
of having been parboiled. The slightest disturb. 
ance is sufficient to cause a flow of blood, while 
there is a constant sense of discomfort, and a 
constant desire to pick at or suck them. 

Soon the teeth become more or less loosened, 
and by reason of the pressure of the tongue and 
the food behind them, tend to spread apart and 
protrude outward. The substance of the tooth is 
next attacked, and the tooth becomes discolored 
and decayed. The gums refuse longer to hold the 
teeth and, in fact, time alone is necessary to convert 
the whole mouth into a useless and disgusting 
object. 

As we have seen, all this may be consequent 
upon an over-supply of blood to the gums. The 
remedy is rather preventive than curative. 

First of all, we have to consult with the family 
physician to learn whether or not the system needs 
“toning up,” as is not unlikely to be the case. 
Probably he will prescribe also some astringent 
mouth-wash. 

But whatever may be the result of our consulta- 
tion with the family doctor, we must at once begin 
a systematic “exercise” of the gums, and continue 
it every night and morning. A tooth-brush must 
be selected more for its stiffness than anything 
else, and with a little cool water and castile soap, 
or even cold water alone, we must literally scrub 
the gums, paying heed to neither blood nor feelings 
until we are satisfied that we have eradicated all 
traces of stagnant blood from the porous tissues. 

This may seem rather harsh treatment, but if we 
persist in it we shall be rewarded. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence 
which a healthy gum may exert over the teeth. 


——_q—_—_ 


TRANSFORMED GULLS. 


About twenty years ago, when the crops of other 
Western states and territories were destroyed by 
grasshoppers, those of Utah were saved by the 
advent of large flocks of gulls. They came from 
no one knew where, and settled like so many 
sparrows, all over the land, devouring almost 
without ceasing the foe that threatened the food of 
the people. 

The Mormons, believing these gulls to be really 
birds of God, sent to His chosen people to protect 
their crops, made it a penal offence to shoot them. 
The effect of this law was to secure the continued 
usefulness of the gulls, and to change their manners 
from the wildness of an unapproachable sea-bird, 
soaring and diving, to the tameness of the barn- 
yard fowl. 

“So tame are they,” writes Olive Thorne Miller, 
in the February Atlantic, “that they habitually 
follow the plow like a flock of chickens, rising 
almost under the feet of the indifferent horses, and 
settling down at once in the furrow behind, seeking 
out and eating greedily all the worms and grubs 





and larve and mice and moles that the plow has 
disturbed in its passage.” 

When plowing is over, the birds retire to their 
home, an island in the Great Salt Lake, and turn 
their attention to the fish that are brought down by 
the fresh-water streams into the lake. These are 
at once strangled by the lake’s excess of salt, and 
their bodies washed up on the shore. If that 
animal deposit were left for the flerce sun to 
dispose of, the health of the human residents would 
grievously suffer. The gulls continue their benefi- 
cent service to the “peculiar people” by doing the 
scavenger work of buzzards and carrion crows. 


AMONG THE WALRUSES. 


The walrus in the water is the noblest and most 
courageous game in the Arctic seas. It is a huge 
creature, often more than fifteen feet in length, 
with an average weight of a thousand pounds. Its 
tusks are from one to three feet long, and when 
full grown weigh about five pounds. Walrus- 
hunting has its dangers, as in this instance, related 
by Dr. I. M. Mills in Outing. One or two walruses, 
it appears, had already been killed. 


Suddenly we saw the walruses coming for us 
from all directions, and we had been warned of 
their desperation. 

Vorse sped a gaff. He would hold the boat 
near the ice, he said, and I must keep the beasts at 
bay with my Winchester. Shot after shot was fired 
into their ranks. They could not stand such a 
fusillade, and finally turned and left us. 

Thinking they had departed for good, Tom calmly 
proceeded with his work of chopping off the dead 
monster’s head. But the wounded walruses had 
merely gone to gather reinforcements, and soon we 
found ourselves again in danger. 

The fierce, ugly beasts were coming from all 
directions, bellowing discordantly, lashing the 
water with their strong, heavy flippers, raisin 
their gleaming white tusks, and glaring at us wit 
bloodshot, revengeful eyes. 

Tom sprang into the boat and Vorse pushed off, 
and as they came within twenty feet we gave them 
a volley, trying to make each shot tell, as we 
found we had only six or eight rounds apiece. We 
saw a mother carry her two offspring away, one 
under each flipper, and then return to the battle. 

Again the herds retreated, only to return and 
make another charge still more furious and deter- 
mined. One fellow attempted to raise his tusk 
ao the side of the boat, but was prevented in 
time. 

At last, when we had almost despaired, for our 
ammunition was failing fast, they could no longer 
withstand the leaden shower, and turned and fled 
in terror-stricken disorder. We also turned the 
other way, and beat a hasty retreat, proud of our 
success in capturing two gigantic sea-horses. 


HE WANTED TO COME. 


A Boston school teacher arranged a little maple 
sugar party for a few of her friends last winter, 
and wishing to decorate her rooms appropriately, 
asked her boys if they would not bring her some 
evergreen boughs. This they did with much 
pleasure,—the school is in one of the more rural 
quarters of the city,—and the grateful teacher, 
by way of expressing her gratitude, gave her 
pupils a little description of what she intended to 
do. 


She had spent some of her vacations in Vermont, 
and being familiar with the process of sugar- 
making, was able to make her story not only 
instructive, but decidedly interesting. 

She described the grove, the tapping of the trees, 
the running of the sap, the boiling of it, and so on. 
Then she told what she a doing at the 
party. She was going to boil some syrup, and then 
pour it upon bowls of snow to cool, and so serve it 
to her guests. 

The scholars listened with the deepest attention, 
but the teacher noticed especially one little fellow 
who sat leaning over his desk, with his hand all 
a to be raised, as if he could not wait for her to 

nish. 

As she paused, up came his hand. 

“Well, Peter?” said she, and the little fellow 
broke out. 

“How much are the tickets?” he asked. 


NOT AN UNUSUAL “LAPSE.” 4 
Certain physicians who are ardent specialists 
are accused by their brethren,—the general practi- 
tioners,—with seeing everything through the eyes 
of their specialty, and of jumping to conclusions. 
This note from an alienist’s, or ‘“‘nervous special- 
ist’s,” diagnosis of a certain case is cited: 


The patient Q. is clearly of unsound mind. 
Suffers singular lapses of the memory. There is 
manifested, moreover, a curious correlation in 
these lapses between ideas of persons and ideas of 
money. 

Thus it is noted that, on several recent occasions, 
he has totally failed to recognize his creditors 
when he has met them on the street. 


HELPING PAPA. 


It seems cruel to laugh at childish obedience, but 
sometimes the temptation is almost irresistible. 
What else shall we do in a case like the following, 
from the Washington Star ? 


A minister’s wife was starting out for a walk, 
and invited her little daughter to go with her. 

ay mamma, I can’t,” was the very -positive 
reply. 

“Why not?” 

“T have to help papa.” 

“Help papa! In what way?” 

“Why, he told me to sit here in this corner and 
keep quiet while he wrote his sermon, and I don’t 
believe he is half done yet.” 


A LONG SEASON. 


“It is one of the surest signs of rain when you 
hear it on the shingles.” So said one New Hamp. 
shire prophet. Another was less careful. 


He was at work in the hay-field with a companion. 

“T tell you what,” he said, “if the sun sets clear 
of a Friday night it is sure to rain before Monday 
night.” 

he second man could not see the reasonableness 

of this rule, and so expressed himself. 

“Well, it’s so, whether you believe it or not,” 
cried the prophet. “I’ve noticed it more than a 
hundred times this summer.” 


GOOD ADVICE. 


“Eat at your table as you would eat at the table 
of the king,” said Confucius. The Chinese sage 
meant that good manners can only be acquired by 





private practice. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [ Adv. 

—_—@—_—. 

A Good Reputation. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. (Adv. 





We have purchased the entire stock of 


Model 30 and 31 Columbia Bicycles. 


If you want a Model 30 or 31, cheap for cash, write us 
atonce. We can also furnish cheaper grades of other 
makes if wanted. Only a few Columbias left. An 189 
Columbia with the maker’s guarantee is better than an 
1894 wheel of any other make. 


NEW HAVEN CYCLE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


Just like the Professional 
Catcher’s Mitt. All leather 
heavi! 





padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE Com- 
PANION. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of novelties 
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Sree. 
PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 





Greatest Award 


CHICKERW: 


AT P 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 






Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


padded and laced all | 
around to allow a change in the | 


CHINA SILK, $1.97. 








Special — China Silk Waist, Empire 
Short Effect, Lined Throughout, Im- 
mense Leg of Mutton Sleeves, Double 

abot Down Front, Plaited Collar, 
Small, Neat Figures on 


Red, Navy,Tan, Brown $7 9 7 
and Black Grounds at . * 
NOTE. Our Establishment is the largest in New 
York; Mail Order System the most complete in 
| America. Fashion Catalogue Free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 


| 








COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894 


$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN’S (No.1) 30 Ibs. 
~ Oo 26-inch. 

590 Lapies’ (No.5) 32 Ibs. MEN'S (No.2)27 lbs. 


oO 24-inch. 

$4 MISSES’ ( No.6)30 lbs. YOUTHS’ (No.3) 5 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 

made and sold at the above prices. We are represented 

in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 


Jllustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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mors are speedily cured 
wonderful. 
doubt the greatest skin 


appeal to mothers and 


i 
POTTER 
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Distressing irritations, itching and scaly skin 
and scalp diseases, torturing and disfiguring hu- 


The cures daily effected by them are simply 
No other remedies are so pure, sweet, 
gentle, speedy and effective. 


humor remedies of modern times, and especially 


serves, purifies and beautifies the skin and restores 
the hair when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA, soc.; SOAP, 2a5c.; RESOLVENT, $1.00. 
RUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


4a- “All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, mailed free to any address. 
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Distressing 


» Irritations 
of the 


SKIN 
Instantly 
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Relieved 
by 


CUTICURA 


by Cuticura Remedies. 
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They are beyond all 
cures, blood-purifiers and 


children. Their use pre- 
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APRIL 26, 1894. 




















For the Companion. 


HETTY’S HEROISM. 


When I first saw Hetty Winters she was about | 
thirteen years of age. She was a quick, helpful, 
intelligent girl, a real comfort t» her mother, who 
was gradually breaking down in trying to make | 
both ends meet. She had been mother’s hands | 
and. feet when she was a small child, and now she 
was old beyond her years. 

I was beginning a week of enforced rest from 
my teaching in one of our girls’ colleges, and had 
been recommended to Mrs. Winters’s farmhouse, | 
near the town of Chester. So, on a pleasant 
morning late in May, I found myself in a big, 
comfortable chair, in a sunny window of the 
iong, low kitchen, pretending to read, but really 
watching Hetty and her mother. 

I could not but wonder pityingly whether the 
little girl never tired of the tasks laid upon her 
young shoulders. She skimmed milk, fed chickens, 
“cleared up,”’ did the ‘‘up-stairs work,’ shook out 
mats, brushed and dusted. When all was in 
order she took her crocheting and was cheerfully 
ready either to talk to me, or to be still as a mouse. 

We had a pleasant time together, while Mrs. 
Winters went back and forth from buttery to 
cupboard. At noon Hetty laid the cloth and set 
the table very methodically. I began to wonder, 
‘Is she never going to act like a child?” 

Soon I heard footsteps upon the back piazza, 
and saw Hetty dart quickly into the cupboard. 

“Chicken, where are you ?”’ called a big, hearty 
voice as a pleasant, ruddy-faced man stepped into 
the kitchen with his two sons. 

He opened the buttery door; no Hetty. 

‘“‘Where to goodness is the little witch?’ he 
asked, cheerily. Then the cupboard door creaked, 
and a bright, childish face peered through the 
narrow opening. ‘‘Could this be the same Hetty ?”’ 
I asked myself. 

“Now, I've got you, midget,’’ cried her father, 
and flung open the door to catch the child, kiss 
her and romp with her, while poor Mrs. Winters 
plainly thought this affectionate outburst a waste 
of time, and glanced querulously at the ‘‘men 
folks’s’’ mud-stained boots. 

“Well, little mother, mud wéd/ stick in plowing- 
time, scrapers can't get it off,’’ said Mr. Winters, 
but Hetty had again become old-fashioned and 
was wiping away the tracks with a mop. 

That Hetty’s father was her only playfellow I | 
saw clearly during my week’s stay, and of this 
relation between them I often thought gladly 
during the next four years, in which I saw | 
nothing of the family. Then, last summer, I | 
went again to stay a few weeks at the homestead. | 

The sons had married; Mrs. Winters had | 
greatly aged and her husband was grayer, while 
Hetty had grown to be a slim young girl of 
seventeen, rather pretty, with her fair, glossy, 
braided hair, her calm gray eyes and her simple | 
cotton gowns. I judged from the additional ells, | 
bow-windows, and other comforts that ‘the ends”’ | 
were nearer meeting now. 

Mrs. Winters told me that she would have more 
time “to visit’’ with me now, because Hetty was 
such a ‘“‘good manager.’ Indeed, I soon found 
that the whole family were dependent, in a hundred 
little ways, upon the young girl. She was as 
cheerful, as patient as ever, but all her little 
gayety had gone, and she seemed to feel too old 
for romping even with her father. I thought she 
was beginning to suffer from ‘nerves,’ and I | 
should have been surprised if anybody had told | 
me she was brave enough to be a heroine in other 
than the quietest, most commonplace ways. 

But one evening in July I saw a new side of 
Hetty’s character. Because I was suffering from 
a sprained ankle I lay on a couch, which had been 
wheeled into the great bow-window. There I 
could see the rolling meadows of the ‘Ten-Acre- 
Lot,”’ and the green hills that seemed to touch the 
western sky. 

As I lay here after tea, bolstered up to enjoy 
the lovely sunset. I saw Farmer Winters coming 
leisurely along the road to the house, which was 
not separated by any fence from the road. 

Suddenly I saw him turn his head as if in 
surprise. Then I heard a bellowing and a 
pounding of hoofs. In a moment more a big 
black bull rushed straight at the farmer from the 
shade of the trees that skirted the road. 

I tried to shriek; my voice failed me. I closed 
my eyes and prayed. I could do nothing to save | 
the man; I coul@ not even walk. 

When I looked again the great brute was goring 
the prostrate form of the farmer. Then he was 
tossed into the air. I shrieked, ‘Hetty! John” 
but the men had all gone to the village. There | 
were only we three helpless women about the | 
place. Ah! but one of us was neither helpless | 
nor cowardly ! 

In a flash Hetty, with a big brand from under | 
the soap-boiler that stood in the yard, ran to her | 
father’s help, screaming loudly to attract the | 
bull’s attention. 

He raised his great head, shook * angrily, 
roared at the girl, and seemed ready to charge at 
her; but she never flinched. She ran in boldly, 











| listen to the weak beating of his heart. 
|moments she sprang up and flew toward the | 


| kalydn! 


| yet that candle has been blown out. 


| now present among us. 


and struck the brute on the face and eyes with | rid of her. When the tea, jam and cookies were | forth in the beautiful paths of the Gloria. On 
|one of these occasions, alas for the duration of 


the flaming wood, from which sparks flew in a 
shower at her blow. The bull could see nothing 
but that terrible glare; the long locks on his 
forehead were singeing. He turned tail and ran 
bellowing away. | 

Then I saw Hetty fall beside her father’s | 
senseless body,-put her hand upon his forehead, 
In a few 








village. 

Where was Mrs. Winters? I did not know | 
that she had gone for a hurried call on a neighbor. 
I called loudly to her. No answer! All I could | 
do was to sit and watch that quiet form, fast | 
growing indistinct in the gathering twilight. | 

Two men soon came running up the road, and 
carried Mr. Winters’s body into the house. Then 
his wife returned, and straightway swooned. But | 
Hetty was almost back. I saw her light form 
speeding toward the house, though it seemed 
impossible she could already have reached and 
returned from the doctor’s house at Chester. 

The doctor hurried up soon afterward, ana | 


finished, when she had delivered a message from 
M'Tassa to the effect that the ‘“‘white women’ 
were welcome, though he was too great a personage 


to pay them a visit, we hoped she would go. | 


Not at all. She demanded “‘fire-water,” and was 
much disappointed at not receiving any. Then 
she took a fancy to a bright tin plate—all our 
plates were tin, bright, new and glittering, there- 
fore like silver. Should we sacrifice a precious 


plate, and so deliver ourselves from this swarthy | 


incubus? We consulted together, and finally 
decided on presenting the plate, with an intima- 
tion that, after so splendid a present, the white 


women would not consider her polite if she 
remained. 

One of the mission natives who could speak 
English interpreted. Our intimation had the 


desired effect. A German master of ceremonies 
is not a greater stickler for etiquette than an 
African chief or chieftainess. 

As Maquaniqua got up to leave, her escort, 
clapping their hands in token of respect, trotted 
away ; the chieftainess striding after them, having 


first handed her plate to one of her husbands to | (9 
carry, and giving the other a little package of | @0M 


brown sugar which she had obtained from us. 


a 


| 


found that Mr. Winters still lived, though he was | -O PREVENT A RUBBER FAMINE. | 


horribly mangled. For days and days there was | 
only the faintest hope, but all that could be done 
was done by pale, determined Hetty. 

At last her father was out of danger; her great | 
love was rewarded. He lived, but was a cripple 
for months. 

I expected to see Hetty’s nerves give out 
completely, as her mother’s did, when the strain 
of anxiety was removed; but she kept up, and 
gained strength even, though her work seemed | 
endless, so radiantly happy was she to know that | 
her father was to live. 

Hetty is still the mainstay of the family, and if 
you should ever meet with her on the highroad to 
Chester, you would never dream that she was a 
heroine. But I rank her with the Grace Darlings 
and the Florence Nightingales of the world. 

Teresa A. Brown. 
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INVISIBLE. 


The author of ‘A Year Among the Persians” 
tells a true story illustrating the fondness for a 
joke still influencing that ancient people, and 
also, perhaps, the superstition which furnishes it 
food. Among the dependents of a Persian gov- 
ernor was a@ man who became possessed of a 
desire to make himself invisible. Finally he 
came upon a dervish, who sold him some pills 
said to have the power of bringing about such a 
result, and bought a proper quantity. 


He did not fail to proclaim his good fortune far 
and wide, and on his next visit to the palace the 
governor, who had determined to teach him a 
lesson, was prepared for him, and had given all 
the attendants instructions as to their conduct. 

When the man reached the gate of the palace, 
he was delighted to observe that the sentries 
failed to give him the customary salute. He 
passed on, and at length entered the room where 
the governor was seated with his associates. | 
Finding that they, too, appeared to be unconscious 
of his presence, he determined to give them a 
proof that he had really been among them in 
bodily form, although absolutely invisible. 

A kalydn, or water-pipe, was standing in the 
middle of the room, the charcoal in it still 
glowing. The would-be magician applied his 
lips t+ the mouthpiece, and began to smoke. 
Theo who were present at once broke out into 
ex,xcessions of astonishment. 

**Wonderful!’’ they exclaimed. ‘Look at that 
Though nobody is near it, you would 
think some one was smoking. Nay, you can even 
hear the gurgle of the water in the bowl.” 

Enchanted with the sensation he had caused, | 
the invisible one became even bolder. He blew | 
out a lighted candle, and again the company 
broke into exclamations of surprise. 

‘*Marvellous!"’ they cried. ‘There is no wind, 
What can 


be the meaning of it?” 

“T have it!”’ suddenly exclaimed the governor. | 
“IT know what has happened. So-and-so has no 
doubt eaten one of his magical pills, and is even 
Well, we will see if he is 
intangible as well as invisible. Ho, there! bring 
the sticks! Lay about you in every direction. | 
Perhaps you will be able to teach an invisible 
friend better manners.” 

The attendants proceeded to rain a shower of 
blows on the unfortunate intruder, who cried 
loudly for mercy. 

**But where are you ?’’ demanded the governor. 
“Cease to be invisible and let us see you!” 

“O master!’ cried the poor, crestfallen magi- | 
cian, “if I am really invisible, how does it happen 
that the blows reach me with such effect? 1 begin 
to think I a@m not invisible at afl!” 


> — 


A QUEEN’S VISIT. 


In ‘Adventures in Mashonaland”’ two hospital 
nurses give an account of their journey through 
Africa. They encountered many perils and not a 
few amusing incidents. One of their visitors as 
they camped on the way was Maquaniqua, a 
powerful chieftainess. 


The “queen” stalked up t the great fig-tree 
before our door and squatted under it, sending a 
man, bearing her curious battle-axe of black 
wood elaborately inlaid with brass, to announce 
her arrival to us. Another native brought 
presents to us. These were somewhat unworthy 
of a great potentate, consisting as they did of a 
basket of meal, two eggs and six sweet potatoes. 
It was clearly a case of accepting the will for the 
deed. 

She accepted tea, passing her mug, after 
drinking, to the two men who sat behind her. 
These were two of her husbands. 
that she had several, whom she divorced or 
knocked on the head, as seemed most convenient. 

Maquaniqua, at first interesting and amusing, 
soon became an awful bore. We could not get 





| repair the ravages he himself has inflicted. 


Man is fortunate in the fact that, though his 
inordinate demands sometimes result in the 
practical exhaustion of the treasures of nature, 
yet his ingenuity enables him, in part at least, to 
He 
could not, it is true, replace the supply of coal 
that he is so rapidly consuming in his furnaces ; 
but no one doubts that before the coal beds are 
exhausted he will have discovered, or invented, 
an effective substitute for that store of energy 
which was laid up in the earth in the Carbon- 
iferous Age. 


In other directions man can directly assist 
nature in re-stocking her treasure-houses. While 
he destroys forests, he also replaces them, or at 
least is learning to do so. One of the latest 
instances of this application of human aid to 
prevent the disappearance of valuable products 
from the earth relates to the supply of india- 
rubber. This material has been found useful in 
so many different ways that the possibility of its 
becoming exhausted in the near future is begin- 
ning to be discussed. But no sooner has this 
prospect become apparent than steps have been 
taken to prevent the disaster. 

Experiments are now going on with a view not 
only to determine what is the best means of 
cultivating the rubber-tree and of encouraging its 
growth in artificial plantations, but also to 
improve the methods of producing the rubber 
itself. Among the greatest rubber-producing 
countries in the world are the lands bordering the 
rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and scientific men 
have recently inspected the rubber forests there 


| with the special object of contriving means to 


save the trees and to improve the production. It 
has been found that rubber-trees can readily be 
made to grow in the island of Trinidad, and that 
rubber can be produced in paying quantities from 
the trees planted there. 

The danger having been so quickly foreseen, 
and steps having at once been taken to prevent it, 
it is not likely, thanks to the science of botany, 
that the world will suffer from an india-rubber 
famine. 


—_ — —  — 


A PET IGUANA. 


An American lady, residing in Brazil, with a 
known fondness for animal pets of all sorts, 
received one Christmas a gift of a tame iguana,— 
a lizard some three feet in length. She named 
him Pedro, and found him very amusing, although 
strangers, as she tells us, never took kindly to 
him. 

He subsisted on raw meat, milk and bananas. 
He had a basket in my room, and when he felt 
the weather cool would take refuge between the 
mattresses of my bed. 

One evening we missed him from all his 
accustomed hiding-places, and began to lament 
him as lost; but on rising in the morning two 
inches of his tail, hanging out of the pillow-case, 


| revealed where he had passed a snug night. 


When the winter began, he became nearly 
torpid, and remained without eating for four 
months. He would now and then sun himself, 
but soun returned to his blankets 

I frequently took Pedro out on my arm, and he 
was often specially invited; but 1 cannot say that 
he was much caressed. It was in vain that I 
expatiated on his beautiful bead-like spots of 
black and white, on his bright, jewel eyes and 
elegant claws. My friends admired, but kept 
their distance. 

During the summer months Pedro felt his old 
forest¢spirit strong within him, and often sallied 








earthiv things! he met a marauding Frenchman. 
Pedro, the caressed by me, and the feared by 
others, knew no terror. The ruffian struck him 
to the earth. It was in vain that a little daughter 
of Consul B—— tried to save him by erving, 
“Jl est @ Madame.’ Another blow fractured his 
skull. My servant ran up only in time to save 
his body from an ignominious stew-pan. 


- oe ——— 


SIMILAR TASTES. 


When Frederic Hill was making an inspection 
of English prisons, he encountered one of those 
instances of personal prejudice which are often so 
powerful in their influence upon the judgment. 
He writes to his wife: 


I told you I had become friendly with one of* 
the county magistrates, with whom I had had 
strong differences of opinion. How do you think 
I obtained his good-will and favorable apprecia- 
By not wearing a nightcap! 

When we met we began, as in duty bound, to 
speak of the weather, and I remarked that I 
still had the remains of a cold. 

“A cola!’ said he. ‘Do you wear flannel ?”’ 


“Yes.” 

“Do you wash in cold water every morning 
from head to foot?” 

“Tes. 

“Do vou wear a nightcap ?” 

“No.” 


“Then you ought never to have a cold, and [ 
can’t imagine how vou caught it.”” 

After this explanation his tone became friendly, 
and he invited me to drink tea with him. If I 
had worn a nightcap, it would doubtless have 
been to the forfeiture of his good opinion. 





OSTON §' Institute and Train- 
Bb ing Sch. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
I IFE-SIZE CRAYON 81.98. Fine finish, correct 

4 likeness, special offer to introduce work,60 days only. 
Send picture tocopy. Wma. H. ALLEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
Amateur Photographers! Why do you pay 8 and 10 
ets. for 4x5 prints, when you can get them for 5 cts.? 
Workmanship and materials guaranteed. Send for 
List. E. W. LUNDAHL, 368 WashingtonSt., Boston. 


the T, A. CORSET PROTECTOR 


Made to Fit the Shape of Corset. 
Prevents the Corset Breaking over 
the Hips. Does Not Increase the 
Waist. Repairs a Broken Corset in 
5 Minutes. Sent by mail for 25 
cents,s(amps or P. UO. Order. 


16 
T. A. MOORE, 521 Washington St., Boston. 


“"Ditxer COFFEE SPOONS. 
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Handsome Present. 
. Postage ic. each. 
Solid Gold 
Sterling SIL VE Bowl, 


$2.04 per half doz., 


34c. each. in Satin Lined Box. 


B. F. LARRABEE & CO., 


Washington Street, Temple Place, West Street, Boston, 





Of our Garden depends upon 
the care it has. 


We all know how our 
Rose-bushes,Shrubbery,ete., 
are trampled down at times. 

If you use the 


HARTMAN 


Flower Guard 


all this will be 


The Beauty___. 


avoided. 





Send for Circulars. 


S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston. 








Bicycles cost $] 0 0. 00. 


Strictly high-grade. Warranted. You can pay more but 
can’t buy a better. Send for our catalogue and read it. 


SOLE NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


PEABODY-WHITNEY CO., 86-90-92 Washington St., Boston. 





Fine Portrait and Frame 
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accurate copies of originals, soft and artistic in finish. 
by a process of Photographic enlargement perfected by the 
Artist Proof Portrait Company of New York. 


hence non-tarnishable. 


Given complete for One New Subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion and 50 cents additional. 
offered for sale. 


The Portraits are 3-4 Life Size, 


Not 
Express paid by receiver. 


Made 


The work is 


superior to many of the expensive Crayon Portraits. 


The Frame is 18 x 21 Inches, 


attractive in appearance, silvered with Aluminum Leaf and 


Is furnished complete with Glass, 


Back, Screw Eyes and Wire ready for hanging. 


Send a good Cabinet Photograph with order. 
We were told | imperfect Photographs do not give satisfactory results. 


be used. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


The process being Automatic, faded or 
Tintypes and Daguerreotypes cannot 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Great Temperance Drink. 
Dr. Swett’ repsztes ior sine 


Life of Man, Sarsapariiia, Hops, Juniper, etc., 


Makes a delicious Root Beer 


It is not only a delightful Summer Drink, but 
its medical properties render it valuable for troubles 
of the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, and a free use of it 
will keep those organs in a healthy condition. 
Material to make 5 Gallons, 25 Cents. Post- 

age 6 Cents. Four Packages $1, prepaid. 

Prepared only at 
THE NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 


Over =One Million le 
/ admitted to World’s Fair Grounds 
: ¢ on “ f S 









Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





No Steam.. No Odor. 


Cabbage, Onions, Ham, etc., no - 
longer a terror to the household. 
warrant our Cooker 
Steamless and Odorless, or 
money refunded. 


HILL’S CHAMPION ~ 
STEAM COOKER 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than 
iN COOKERS. H 


\e ‘an be used for 
either Steaming or Boiling, one ——— ° 
or both at same time. The best House Utensil in the 
universe, 4 WHITNEY & CO.., 149 Pearl St., 
Boston, Mass. Ask your Stove Dealer for them. 

All Gur Cookers Stamped with our Name. 


The California | Grape Cure. 


Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes. 
SANITAS GRAPE FOOD 


ls Unfermented, Concentrated and 
Absolutely Pure. 

Nervous people will find it soothing 
and strengthening. 

Sufferers from impaired digestion 
find its use grateful and nourishing. 

Mothers with weak and sickly chil- 
dren find it invaluable both for them- 
selves and their offspring. 

A most delightful and refreshing 
beverage, and positively non-alcoholic, 
fitted for the table or sacrament. 

IT 1S NOT COSTLY. 

The contents of a pint bottle, when 
properly diluted for use, are equal to 
one-half gallon of the food. Sold by 
| druggists and grocers. 

Send your address to any of our agen- 
cies and receive, post-paid, a booklet 
telling all about Grape Food. 

New York Selling Agent, NORMAN 
BARBOUR, 77 Warren Street. 

The California Grape Food Co., 


Los Gatos, California. URFERMENTED 
General Eastern 

Agency, 145, Broad- 

way, New York. y 

Boston: 709 Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
General Pacific 

Agency, 408 Sutter 

St., San Francisco. 


DRINK! 


“ooid and teen 8® DANDY STEEL 
$30 p M 


There is no necessity of X 
working all your life when 

Jou Can 5 
Have Power Faia oo 
which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 
harness, and never gets tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
information — your par-, 
ticular wants. All we want is your 
nameand address sent to our near- 
est office. SEND TO-DAY. 
SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St. 2-12 Hartford St. 
Branch Ofice—16 Murray St., New York City. 




























BICYCLES. WATCHES. CAMERAS. RINGS. 


Qur 80-page catalogue FREE. Has interested others, will you. 





Groceries, Foods, Etc. 





BOYS and GIRLS! 


GUNS. PRINTING PRESSES, Etc. 
For Slight Service Rendered. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Tea Importers, 
192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





S CONDENSED 
Se inv Ets 
delicious pies, 
Herrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, 3.Y. 








for 
NONE-SUCH 





BLES ESE EEL LE LAE SAE GARE 
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dirt. 
boxes of three pounds each. 


Send us your Grocer’s name on a Postal. 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





is a brand of Pure French Cod cured on the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
small islands belonging to France off the coast of Newfoundland. 
is most carefully washed (not a feature of all brands) and then cured in the sea- 
breeze of that climate, requiring less salt and rendering it free from inland dust or 
It is then skinned and boned under our own supervision and packed in 


This makes the purest and most economical Codfish on the market. 


Not a Bit of Adulteration, Waste or Dirt. 


We are the only firm offering this brand of Genuine ) 
French Cod to the public, and every box marked ‘‘Sans 
Arétes’’ we guarantee as Pure Boneless French Codfish. 


CASWELL, LIVERMORE & CO., 


RSEBCE 


(Without 
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Here the fish 





2 You will 
Always get 
2 Sans Arétes 


BSE ESOL SASS 
























White as driven 
snow. ‘The only 
Pure Butter Salt. 
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and is “popular on account of its purity.” 











SQUIRE'S 
Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 








Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 


A SPECIALTY. 


Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
Sor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 

















DOGS LIKE TO BE SCRATCHED, 
BUT GLASS AND PAINT BQ NOT. 


Bon Ami 


The Modern Cleaner, 


Cleans Glass, Metals, Paint, Pots and Pans 
without a scratch. 
ALL GROCERS. FREE SAMPLE. 
CHILDS & CHILDS, New York. 
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The Old New England Reliable. 


With 50 Styles and Sizes to select from. Slate 
Shelves. Cold Dry Air, and built to last a lifetime. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
DD. EBDDY & SONS, 

336 Adams Street, Dorchester District, Boston, Mess. 
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‘‘From the Bread Basket 
of America,’’ 


The most famous Wheat-Producing 
Section on the Continent. 


Gold Heart 
FLOUR, © 


MADE BY THE 
North Dakota Milling Association, 
At Grand Forks, N. D. 


Use a little more water, a little less 
yeast, knead it a little longer, have the 
dough slack, and use a quick oven for 
the finest bread you ever ate. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Sell It. 


JAS. V. GODFREY, Eastern Agent, 
708 Chamber Commerce, Boston. 


Seve 





a pound for 
bread is four 
times as dear 
as I5 cents a 


package for 


Cooked 
That's Why. 
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